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Church are authorised agents for their locality. 


She Gutioot, 


The speculators at Chicago have tried hard to 
make out a short crop of wheat, but all the 
reports from the West indicate a better 
yield than was anticipated; while the corn 
crop is by far the largest ever raised in the 
country, and the recent abundant rains, 
even inthe trans-Mississippi region, place 
it well out of danger. 











It has been assumed all along that further duties 
would have to be levied in order to insure 
adequate revenue to carry on the govern- 
ment. But the improved state of business 
shows a gratifying advance in receipts for 
July, the first month of the fiscal year. The 
receipta for June were $24,001,584, while 
those for July were $30,900,587 — an ad- 
vance of $6,899,003. If the improvement 
continues, we shall have revenue enough to 
meet all demands. 





The people of Colorado and regions thereabout 
have long been suffering for rain. Finally it 
came in cloudbursts. On July 31, the most 
terrible rain-storm ever known in the his- 
tory of the State descended an Adelaide, a 

mining town beyond Denver.Three per- 

sons were killed and three more fatally in- 
jured. The damage is set at $100,000. Two 
small towns in New Mexico were carried 
away in the same flood. The electrical dis- 
play was terrific. 


in the construction of the battie-ship “ lowa ”’ 
and the cruiser “ Brooklyn ” fireproof wood 
will be used; and, in case it proves satisfac- 
tory, the gunboats soon to be constructed 
will be built of it. The wood is rendered 
fireproof by forcing sulphate and phosphate 
of ammonia into the pores by hydraulic 
pressure. With a steel jacket to protect 
this non-inflammable wood, the modern 
warship will be a reasonably safe craft for 
the men and money of the nation. 


With some of our optimistic people aerial naviga- 
tion isa mania. In spite of many failures, 
they remain firm in the faith of ite ultimate 
realization. The trial of John F. OCooley’s 
model at Rochester, on the 3ist ult., adds: 
another instance to the record of failures. 
The ascent was made in a severe gale; the 
ship ascended two or three hundred feet, 
and came down with a plunge. The invent- 
or bas a larger model on the stocks, which, 
he is confident, will prove a success. We 
await results. 

Past failures have not dampened the ardor of 
chemists and powder manufacturers to pro- 
duce a smokeless powder. No less than 
four of the largest manufacturing firms in 
the country are busily to 
produce a smokeless explosive, adapted to 
seacoast guns, and acceptable to the Army 
Ordnance Bureau. A large number of tests 
have been made, and results highly encour- 
aging have been obtained, though no one 
of them answers the demand. The tests 
are expensive and slow jn their operation. 
For months the powder is stored in various 
climates, packed in cases and carried by 
troops, after which it is tested. For sport- 
ing purposes, however, a smokeless powder 
has been produced, but not for large sea- 
coast guns. 





In administration circles in Washington, much in- 
terest is felt in the report from Colon that 
work has been resumed on the Panama 
Canal. We have assumed that the comple- 
tion was impossible. On the work $220,- 
000,000 have been already expended, and 


more would the enterprise. 
Others place the figures higher, while all 
concede that it is a mere question of cost. 
The cut through the Andes would make 
the principal item of expense. Mr. Meno- 
cal, agent of the Nicaraguan Oompany, 
thinks the completion of the work at Pana- 
me would result in no damage to the Nica- 
ragua Oanal, which is estimated to cost but 
$65,000,000. The result may be two canals. 
The building of one mey lead to another, as 
happened with our trans-continental rail- 
way. 

The preparations for building the bridge over East 
River, extending from Grand Street, New 
York, to Broadway, Brooklyn, are now 
going rapidly forward. At the meeting of 
the commissioners, Aug. 1, Leverett L. 
Buck, who has had experience in bridging 
Niagara River, was chosen chief engineer 
at a salary of $10,000a year. This was a 
triumph of the New York commissioners. 
It was decided to confer with 0, 0. Mardin, 
engineer on the old bridge, to ascertain his 
terms for services on the new one, When 
the question as to terminal property is set- 
tled, the borings for the piers will begin. 





The late Dominion Parliament revived the project 
of a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson’s 
Bay. The distance is seven hundred miles 
across a level, sandy or gravelly country, 
almost uninhabited. By the new route the 
Manitobans would be a thousand miles 
nearer London than by that down the St. 
Lawrence. The obstacles in the way are 
great. The cost would be $20,000,000. There 
could be no way traffic, and the road could 
_be operated only two or three months in thy 
year, as Hudson’s Bay is not free from ice 
before July, and is closed again by the first 
of October. But there are Dominion capi- 
taliste who are bound to try the experi- 
ment. 


Trinidad, a small island off the coast of Venezue- 
la and belonging to Brazil, is the occasion, 
just now, of no little disturbance in the 
Brazilian Chambers. It is a mere speck in 
the Atlantic, containing 1,750 square miles 
and a population of 153,000, of whom 100,- 
000 are natives, mostly Negroes, with 50,- 
000 eoolies from India, the small remainder 
comprising the English and other national- 
ities. The English government has notified 
Brazil that. the island is to be occupied by 
the Queen’s forces as the landing-place of 
an ocean cable. Brazil will) fume awhile, 
but John Bull’s foot goes down firmly, usu- 
ally to stay. What about the Monroe doc- 
trine ? 


The Peerless “ Columbia.” 


In sustained speed, the American cruiser 
“ Columbia’ breaks all former records, 
Capt, Sumner and Chief Engineer Harris 
brought the splendid craft from the Needles, 
off Southampton, to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship in 6 days, 23 hours and 49 minutes, 
covering 3,112 knots, making an average 
speed of 18.53 knots an hour, and placing 
her on record for the best long-distance 
run ever made by a warship. Her running 
record for the six days was 487, 479, 457, 
455, 453, and 405 knots — the best four 
hours’ run being 80.50 knots. The people 
in the shipping of the Bay ran wild with de- 
light at the marvelous feat; whistles blew, 
salutes were given, shoute were heard, and 
flags were afloat in honor of those in con- 
trol of the cruiser. It was a great day for 
the Navy, and especially for that part of it 
belonging to the “ Columbia.” The trip of 
the “‘ Columbia” is regarded as a personal 
triumph for George W. Melville, chief of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering, who de- 
signed her powerful engines. They are of 
triple expansion, and consumed on the 
voyage 1,521 tons of coal. The high press- 
ure.cylinder of each engine is 92 inches in 
diameter, the intermediate 59 inches, and 
the low pressure 42, with a piston stroke of 
42 inches; their efficiency equals 21,000 
horse-power. Her propellers are three- 
bladed, made of manganese bronze, on the 





the best authorities claim that 100,000,000 


modified Griffith type. The ship is known 


as a protected cruiser, built by the Oramps 
of Philadelphia, and made her tria) trip in 
1893. The contract price was $2,725,000 for 
aspeed of 21 knots an hour, ad $350,000 
were added as premium for spes4 *ver the 
contract requirement. 


The Tailors’ Strike. 


The tailors in the contract work in Brook- 
lyn and New York have long been uneasy 
and have often threatened to strike. Some 
ten days ago their threat was put into exe- 
cution. Of the 15,000 tailors of this sort in 
the two cities, about 12,000 went out on 
strike. In their public meetings they de- 
manded a reduction of hours, a weekly 
wage, and the abolition of the sweat-shops. 
The last demand struck home, for most of 
these establishments are run by Jews and 
are rendered profitable only by the extreme 
smallness of the pay. The strikers not only 
made bold in their demands, but declared 
with a flourish of trampete that they were 
prepared to fight to the bitter end whether 
it took three weeks or six months. At the 
end of a single week, however, the strikers 
show a disposition to return, It is now 
said that 5,000 of the 12,000 are ready to 
serve under their former taskmasters. 
They resume, so far as we can learn, their 
places under the old conditions, The strike 
is practically at an end, Some may hold 
out for another week, but they will make a 
slender resistance. There has been the in- 
dulgence of a great amount of bitter feeling 
on both sides. The strikers allege griev- 
ances which the contractors stoutly deny. 
The fight is almost entirely a Hebrew affair. 


Massacre of Christians in China. 

We have reports of a massacre of Ohris- 
tians in China, both by way of London and 
the State Department at Washington. The 
cable message received at the State De- 
partment from Mr, Jernigan, consul gen- 
eral at Shanghai, is very brief, stating sim- 
ply: “Americans safe; none hurt. Ten 
British killed.” The London Telegraph 
prints a dispatch from Shanghai, stating 
that ‘the massacre at Kucheng occurred 
on July 31,””, The names of the killed are 
given as follows: Miss Elsie Marshall, Miss 
Annie Gordon, Miss Bessie Newcombe and 
Miss Flora Stewart, all of the English 
Zeoana mission; Miss Nellie Saunders, Miss 
Topsy Saunders, Rev. Dr. Stewart and Mrs. 
Stewart of the Church Missionary Society, 
and five of Mr. and Mrs. Stewart’s children. 
The reports of the outrages are slightly 
mixed, the latest stating that ten persons 
were killed, including Lena Stewart, and 
all except two of Dr. Stewart's family. 
The American missionaries, Miss Mabel O. 
Hartford and Dr: Gregory, escaped. 
United States Consul Hixon, stationed at 
Foochow, with a party of volunteers, upon 
receipt of the news of the massacre, started 
on a steam launch for the scene, and has 
returned, bringing with him the wounded. 
The experiences of the survivors were ter- 
rible. They say that death was the least 
part of the sufferings of the butchered 
women. The persons killed were English, 
and the motive may have been the anti- 
English feeling, or simply the fanatical op- 
position to all foreigners. 

Secretary A. B. Leonard, in a telegram, 
confirms the statement concerning the 
safety of our American missionaries. He 
says: “Oablegram to this office says our 
workers at Kucheng safe.” 





Indian Disturbances. 


The Indian scare is about over. As we 
intimated last week, the initiative was with 
the whites, and the bone of contention was 
the hunting guarantee, of which the Indians 
very properly availed themselves, while the 
white roughs endeavored to drive them 
from their favorite hunting-grounds. This 
is the version of Gen. Ooppinger and of 
Gen. Schofield who has just returned from 
a tour of inspection on the frontier. 
Jackson’s Hole, which seems to have been 





the centre of disturbance, is a valley eight 


or ten miles wide and thirty long, and is 
sbut in by low ranges of abrupt hills. The 
valley is occupied by seventy-five white 
families, and is spoken of by General Scho- 
field in these terms: “The country about 


Jackson’s Hole is one of the finest for hunt- 
ing in the United States. The fact is, the 
settlers wanted all the peg he them- 


selves, If they heard of an [ killing 
ony e they yo wegen | +s Sa to 

the Indian, if they could find him, and, 
if they couldn’t, ano: one would do as 
well, ey weren’t sticklers about absolute 
identifi nm, The Indians stood it as long 


as they could and then arose, not in the 
spirit of war for war’s sake, but for self- 
conga Now both the settlers and 
ndians are on the defensive.” We are 
generally safe in assuming that any disturb- 
ance in the Indian country is the result of 
unfair dealing on the part of white settlers. 





New York’s Botanical Garden. 


For many years the question of a Botan. 
ical Garden in New York has been agitated 
by leading citizens without satisfactory re- 
sulte; but an enterprise which has been so 
long delayed is now to find a magnificent 
realization. Action was taken in this direc- 
tion by the New York Legislature of 1894, 
authorizing the city to issue bonds to the 
amount of $500,000 whenever the trustees 
of the Garden should select a location and 
secure private contributions for the purpose 
to the amount of $260,000. The required 
contribution has been secured, and the full 
amount is in the hands of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, subject to the order of the trustees of 
the Garden. The trustees have applied to 
the commissioners for a location in Central 
Park. Two of the commissioners, whose 
act will no doubt be confirmed by the board 
at their next meeting, have assigned for the 
purpose 250 acres on Bronx River, in the 
upper of the Park. The trustees were 

by the two commissioners that they 
could proceed at once to select the site and 
secure plans for their new building. When 
this is done, the trustees, through the Park 
Department, can call on the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment to authorize the 
issue of the $500,000 bonds. These pro- 
visions are to be conceded as the beginning, 
and only as the beginning, of an enterprise 
which is to be in harmony with the propor- 
tions and wealth of our metropolitan city. 
Several millions of the city’s money are des- 
tined to go into this noble andertaking, re- 
sulting in what will nourish the pride and 
minister to the instruction and amusement 
of future generations. 





Cotton in the Bast, 


The late struggle between Japan and 
China acted as an electrical storm in clear- 
ing the atmosphere of the Orient. The 
shock set loose forces which had remained 
bound a thousand years and blasted ob- 
structions to intelligence and industrial 
progress which had been regarded as well- 
nigh insuperable. The truth of this may be 
observed in connection with the one item 
of cotton. Heretofore the cotton manu- 
facture in Ohina has been a distinctively 
Chinese industry; for, although 
mills in Shanghai, well eqaipped “with 
English mmr ek have been established 
d the past eight or ten years they 
were built and operated by natives, the im- 
portation of — machinery by for- 
eigners having been lutely prohibited. 
The war removed the restriction, and now 
the English firm, Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
is erecting in Shanghai a mill of 25,006 
spindles for making coarse yarn for ‘the 
native trade. Another mill of 20,000 spin- 
dles commenced o ons. One 
clearly sees in this fact that the East is to 
be the rival of the West in the cotton in- 
d - India, Japan and China are to be- 
come manufacturers in a large way of the 
cloths as well as the producers of the raw 
ndia 


- _Up to 1883 there were but 
sixteen mills in Japan, with 43,700 spindles, 
while in 1893 the number of mills had risen 
to 46 and the spindles to 600,000. Japan 
thus not only meets the demand of Le 
own market, but produces a large amount 
forexport. With India aad Ja an compet- 
ing for the China trade, England and Amer- 
ica will be crowded out. By the late treat 
citizens of Japan are teed the t 
to establish mills in the interior of na. 
way England can have a hand in 
Ohina trade will be by the investment 
of capital in the Hast. The days of her 
at arms’ length are nearly ended. 
is to take up the industries of the 





West. 
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REMOVAL OF THE TIME LIMIT. 


Views of Distinguished Representatives of 
the Church — A Majority Favor the Re- 
moval — Opinions Received in Response 
to Request of Editor. 
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Judge William Lawrence. 
H. K. Carroll, LL. D. 
E. L. Fancher, LL. D. 
Robert F. Raymond, Esq. 
Rev. W. M. Swindetis, D. D. 
Rev. Robert Mcintyre, D. D. 
Hon. T. B. Sweet. 
Rev Geo. $. Chadbourne, D. D. 
Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D. 
Rev. Matt. S$. Hughes. 
Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D. 
H. W. Knight. 
Charlies E. Piper, Esq. 
Wayne Whipple. 
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Rev. John Lanahan, D. D. 


KNOW of no pastor or layman in this re- 
gion who is not opposed to the removal of 
the time limit. No General Conference should 
attempt so radical a change in a matter affect- 
ing alike preachers and people without first sub- 
mitting it to the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences. If the General Conference should 
abolish the limit, I predict that a measure would 
be started in the Baltimore Conference to be 
sent to all the Conferences, lay and electoral, 
and that the result would be instructions to a 
succeeding General Conference to restore the 
time limit. There would be no quiet acquies- 
cence in such an extreme measure as there was 
in the change to five years. Those who seek the 
removal of the limit should first seek the judg- 
ment of the Conferences. Perhaps they are 
afraid to do it because they know what the re- 
sult would be, and thus they would be deprived 
of the luxury of saying, “ The church desires 
the change.” 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hon. Lewis Miller. 


SHOULD be in favor of removing the limit 
}. entirely, making annual appointments the 
only safeguard; or an experiment might be 
tried by removing the time limit from all town 
appointments where two or more churches are 
established, leaving the present five-year limit, 
or changing back to three years, tor all country 
appointments. The following reasons I believe 
are substantial : — a sey’ 

ve passed from @ mission chu 
£ ant church. Our time limit has 
worked well in the mission work the church has 
so ably done; I believe, however, it has lost 
much in cities in consequence of the time limit. 
In cities we accomplish by our varied churches 
all that it is possible to accomplish by a change 
of pastorate, every possible phase of church 
usage or church custom or social desire being 
tally met by the multiplied churches we have. 

2. 1 think it is conceded on all sides that 
Methodism has made its impress as much in the 
city as it has in the country, but other denom- 
inations have got the benefit, and Methodism 
has not received its due strength. 

3. I believe our mission work in the cities 
would take a much higher place could we have 
the minister who starts the mission remain 
eight, ten, or fifteen years, sothat his church 
would have a social in the community. 

4. I believe that the Methodist Church should 
give more recognition to the social relations of 
society, which can only be done by a more set- 


. I think that the peculiarities of Methodism 
would be a great deal more striking and have 
could the preachers, who cau 
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objection was met by the statement of those 
who then advocated an extension of time that 
no such purpose was in contemplation; but thet, 
on the contrary, this action had become necessa- 
ry a6 a means of retaining more firmly the prin- 
ciple of time limit. But at the next General 
Conference the same parties who thus acted in 
New York were most aggressive to secure the 
absolute repeal of the time limit. 

3. Because I believe there is no general de- 
mand for such change, and that the demand so 
far as it existe is special and local,and can be 
sufficiently met by modifications which would 
apply to the particular evils which are alleged 
as the basis of complaint, without a radical 
change affecting our whole system and the 
whole church, 

4. Because the effect of repealing the time 
limit in view of the complete identity of this 
principle with our whole history and growth as 
a church, cannot now be measured. We can tell 
very much better what the church is with the 
time limit than what it would be without it. 
The tiie limit alone retains the principle of 
itinerancy, which I believe to be at the same 
time the most characteristic and the most valu- 
able feature of our economy. 

Clearfield, Pa. 


Rev. Arthur Edwards, D. D. 
Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


AKING all American evangelical congrega- 
tions together, more pastors and congrega- 
tions would be willing to contract in advance 
for a three years’ pastorate than for five or more 
years. Our five-year limit, made in 1888, induces 
more changes than before that date, because 
that period practically suggests that the normal 
term is for five years, That fact puts pastors 
and churches on the defensive when the implied 
normal term is not fulfilled. I therefore favor 
removal of the term limit forthe benefit and 
credit of the vast majority of churches and pas- 
tors. That change of law as to the term will 
facilitate and sanction paétoral changes for the 
host, while it will legalize longer terms for the 
very much smaller per cent. of pastors and 
churches. No one need fear a “ settled pasto- 
rate’ under the new law. No church can have 
that while men remain human. Abolition of 
the limit will leave all parties free. Appoint- 
ments will be annual. The new plan prescribes 
@ method of terminating a pastorate according 
to law at the end of each year. The want of 
that law makes most of the trouble in other 
churches. Pastoral changes, like offences, ‘‘ must 
come.” The new law will take the “ offences’ 
out of the changes. 

Some suggest that extraordinary conditions 
should attach to reappointments after a man has 
served a church five years. I do not think so. 
Those exceptional conditions bring the five-year 
term again into focus. Get entirely rid of all 
conceptions except the annuul-term idea. Ev- 
ery important and insistent condition should 
apply to the initial year of a pastorate as severe- 
ly as to any year following the first. 

The proposed change is sought for the benefit 
of the whole church and because of modern 
conditions in all life and work. It does not 
threaten the “ itinerancy,” whose safety relates 
as vitally to the amicable and satisfactory ter- 
mination of a pastoral appointment as it does to 
its primary making. The proposal is not revo- 
lutionary. The result will be salvation, rather, 
from some tendencies that foreshadow the pro- 
longed invalidism and disintegration which are 
tar worse than revolution. In fact, revolt began 
long ago. Let the recognized enemy be defeat- 
ed by frank, sensible and prompt reform. 

Chicago, Iu. 


Judge G. G. Reynolds. 


ITHIN the limits assigned, it will be im- 

possible to more than state, without 

any elaboration, a few of the reasons why I am 

opposed to any change in the time limit by the 
next General Conference : — 

1. The present limit will have been in force 
only eight years, and it is not yet demonstrated 
that it is more successful than the former rule, 
which had prevailed three times as long. Inthe 
opinion of a great many we are not prepared for 
any advance now. It is true that a great deal 
has been and is being said in favor of a change, 
and it is equally true that it has been and is 
being said by a comparatively small number. 

2. The continual agitation of this subject in 
the General Conference tends to create dissatis- 
faction where none exists, and when a great 
many judicious people, especially among the 
laity, see no reason for it. In fact, it has led in 
some quarters toa frank and open attack upon 
the theory and practice of an itinerant ministry 
as distinguished from Congregationalism. It 
would be easy to show that to destroy the integ- 
rity and completeness of the itinerancy wuuld 
logically and substantially, if not in form, 
eliminate other distinctive features of the 
Methodist polity. 

8, The only change which seems to be called 
for by any is the abolition of any time limit at 
all. This would virtually take away the power 
of the Bishops and remove a minister from a 
strong church when he and the influential men 
of his church are agreed upon his remaining. A 
moderate time limit avoids the frictions and 
disruptions which would occur without such 
limit, and which not seldom do occur in ather 

inations. 
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small class of men out of circulation and 
remove a few of the most desired churches 
(whether most desirable or not) from the field 
upon which the itinerant enters. 

5. This would lead to an offensive classifica- 
tion of preachers and of churches. It would 
establish permanent relations with some and 
occasion rapid changes with others. 

6. No such radical departure from « funda- 
mental and characteristic feature of Methodism 
should be taken without such a general consent 
of both ministry and laity as that it might 
fairly be said that the mind of the church had 
decided upon it. This will be far from having 
occurred in 1896. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. D. A. Whedon, D. D. 


HY should not the rule of limitation be 

removed, so that a Bishop may appoint 

& preacher, one year at a time, for as many suc- 

cessive years as the case requires? I know no 
safficient reason. 

Let me tell you a story. In a certain city a 
couple of ministers, a Methodist and a Presby- 
terian, became pastors about the same time, the 
former of an old church badly divided, the latter 
of a new organization. Both labored faithfully 
and well. The Methodist’s time expired. He 
had restored order and discipline, won the con- 
fidence of his people, increased his congregation 
and added to his members, and had a firm hold 
on all the work of his church. There was no 
more reason in the nature of the case for his 
removal than for the Presbyterian’s, and the 
latter’s church would not have let him go if you 
would have paid his successor’s salary. “If you 
could stay with us ten years,’’ said one of the 
Methodist’s most thoughtful brethren, “you 
would build up a congregation.”’ But the cast- 
fron rule sent him away. He laid down his 
work ; his successor never took it up and never 
tried. The church stopped growing ; the Pres- 
byterian kept right on and became strong. 

Knowledge of this little history set me think- 
ing. Observation showed me other cases of the 
kind. More than twenty-five years ago I came 
tothe conclusion that the remedy is in the re- 
moval of the time limit, and I think the coming 
General Conference should apply it. The ques- 
tion will then be, not whether the Bishop shall 
remove a man, but whether he shall reappoint 
him, 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Rev, James H. Potts, D. D. 
Editor Michigan Christian Advocate, 


N my short life I have perceived no particu- 
lar necessity for a time limit. The large 
majority of our churches and pastors accom- 
plish changes without it, The minority would 
do so if the exigencies of the work required, The 
five-year rule applies only to the very few, and 
they not all in best appointments. If the limit 
is extended at all, let it be wholly removed, and 
let all Methodist preachers be appointed annu- 
ally as long as seems expedient to the powers 
that be. 

Iam not sure that any action should be taken 
by the next Genera] Conference. Certainly not 
unless a stronger demand than now appears 
should be manifest. It is a question upon 
which I should like to witness a popular vote, 
both among ministers and laymen. 

There is no occasion for haste. Methodism 
will be precious little better or worse off be- 
cause of any action likely to be had along this 
line. It is really not a vital question. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Hon. Edward H. Dunn. 


OR many years I have been in favor of the 
removal of the time limit. As I have 
seen the working of the five-year limit in our 
church, and knowing something of the result of 
the short terms in the pastorates of the other 
denominations, I am convinced that for the 
good of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church as a 
whole it would be unwise to remove the present 
time limit. 


Boston, Maas. 


Hon. William H. Murphy. 


8 it isan untried problem, the question for 
good or evil can only be settled by expe- 
tience, The extension of time to three years 
from two was,I am sure, a benefit to the great 
majority, The extension to five years is now be- 
ing tested, and,1 think, with good results. I 
certainly would contend for five years rather 
than for two or three. 

Now to the main question: As a rule, while 
not at all reflecting on the ability of the 
preacher to produce able sermons indefinitely, 
there is found in the minds of most men a de- 
sire fora change. This applies to most of the 
affairs of life and grows out of the spirit of the 
age in which we are living. It applies to the 
pulpit, I think, as well as to other conditions. 1 
have no doubt there are many exceptions where 
acontinuance of the preacher for a longer term 
than five years would be advantageous to both 
parties. Lam now listening for the tenth year 
to the same preacher, with much profit; and 
the membership, I am quite sure, would vote for 
his return indefinitely. But he isa man of un- 
usual attainments — one of those all-round good 
men that knows how to succeed in what he un- 
dertakes. And yet were I called upon to vote on 
the question of abandoning the time limit,{I am 
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quite sure that I would vote “ no” to the prop. 
osition as I now comprehend it, 
Newark, N. J. 


_ 


Hon. John Field. 


ITHER from habit or prejudice, or both, 1 
have, heretofore, been opposed to the 
removal of the time limit; but my mind has 
been undergoing a gradual change on this ques- 
tion, and I now favor it. 

Christ while upon earth fixed no definite torm 
of church government, but left it largely an open 
question; so that the church could in ali ages 
adapt ite system to the peoples and governments 
of the world. Methodism has been, and I believe 
still is, a special child of Providence, and the 
Methodist Church is ever ready to stand stil! or 
move forward as God in His good providence 
may indicate. 

The whole trend of population today is toward 
large towns and the cities. These are becoming 
the great thought centres of the nation, forming 
and shaping its politics and in a certain sense 
its religious life. A church strong in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francis. 
co, will be strong throughout the country. Our 
church is not as strong in the cities as it should 
be, for the reason that our ministers do not re- 
main long enough in one place to gain strength 
and to leave their impress in connection with 
their church upon the community. 

In my opinion the time limit interferes se- 
riously with the fullest development of the pas- 
torate. The annual appointment by the Annual 
Conference is a sufficient check and safeguard 
to the itinerancy. 

The glory of God and the best good of Meth- 
odism demand the removal of the time limit. 1 
think the following prayer which I heard ot- 
fered by a devout Christian man at the close of 
the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Chaplain at Trinity 
Church, this city, voices the general sentiment 
of the church on this question: ‘O Lord, bless 
our pastor! Go with him in the riches of Thy 
grace to his new field of labor and crown all his 
efforts in Thy name with abundant success. 
And, O Lord, let the good ones stay with usa 
little longer, and let the poor ones circulate 
treely. Amen! ” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rev. W. S. Matthew, D. D. 
Editor California Christian Advocate. 


HE itinerancy must be preserved. In no 
other way can our church maintain her- 
self as an aggressive power for evangelizing the 
world. This necessitates the preservation of the 
present power and responsibility of the episco- 
pacy intact. Bishops should be elected for life, 
as now, and travel at large under the direction 
of the church as represented in the General Con- 
ference. Book agents, editors and other Gener- 
al Conference officers should be elected for four 
years. Presiding elders should be appointed by 
the Bishops, year by year, as now, the maximum 
length of service in any district being four or 
five years. Pastors should be appointed for one 
year, as now, but provision should be made for 
re-appointment, year by year, indefinitely, ac- 
cording to the godly judgment of the Bishop 
presiding at the Annual Conference. Some rea- 
sons for doing away with the time limit to the 
pastorate are, briefly: — 

1. As society grows older and more conserv- 
ative, longer time is needed by the pastor for 
laying plans in church work and in bringing 
them to complete fruition. Frequent change 
destroys continuity and dissipates energy. This 
is true in the older country districts, but espe- 
cially in the larger cities. 

2. Not @ few pastors would be cured of spas- 
modic methods, others eliminated. 

8. The removal of the time limit would hold 
to our church many excellent people who now go 
from us simply because they think they will 
find in other communions a delightful conti- 
nuity of pastoral oversight. 

4. This step would tend to lift the pastorate 
in our church to the true place of honor which it 
does not now fully enjoy. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


, 


Charles R. Magee. 


BELIEVE that the time limit should be 
abolished. There are two reasons which 
seem specially prominent: — 

1. A pastor who is successful and acceptable 
to his people should not be arbitrarily removed 
without regard to possible consequences. 

2. A pastor who fails to serve a church for 
what is regarded as a full term fears a loss of 
standing in consequence, and for this reason is 
often retained when a change would conserve 
the best interests of the church. 

The pastor in either case might more easily 
adjust himself to the enforced state of things 
than can the church. Mutual consideration 
should always exist between pastor and people, 
but acceptable service and loyal support should 
be the sole conditions for continuing the rela- 
tion. If our preachers did not become classified 
as two, three, or five-year men, we might perhaps 
at least postpone the change; but if we are to 
continue the itinerant system, it must yield to 
such modifications as the growth of the church 
may demand. 

T have been unable to see any valid objectior 
to the annual appointment of a preacher to® 
church so long (and no longer) as it may seem 
to be the best field for his usefulness. Under 
strong leadership which may be continued in- 


definitely, our larger churches can plan. for . 
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those members of our church who are at all 
miliar with its economy, and by those preachers 
who are willing to stand or fall upon the record 
of their work. If there be any who fear they 
may suffer from the change, it will be wise to 
geratinize closely their grounds of opposition. 
Conservatism should not be permitted to stand 
in the way of progress; and I surely believe that 
the abolition of the time limit means real prog- 
yess for our beloved church. 


Judge William Lawrence. 


FTER much thought on the subject, I 
reach the conclusion that it is not ad- 
visable for the next General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to remove the time 
limit of five years in the pastorate, for the fol- 
lowing, among other, reasons: — 

1. Statistics show that in the Protestant 
churches of the United States, in the aggregate 
and by denominations alike, the average contin- 
uous service of pastors in one society is less than 
five years. The teachings of experience in those 
denominations having no time limit admonish 
us that the five-year limit in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church accords with utility. 

2. A time limit avoids controversies which 
without it would impair the usefulness of local 
societies and of pastors,and sometimes result 
in actual schism. It is almost impossible for 
any one pastor to give absolute satisfaction to 
all the members of any one local society. Where 
much dissatisfaction exists, there is a remedy by 
a change at the end of each year. Where there 
is but little dissatisfaction, those feeling it will 
generally be reasonably reconciled because they 
know the pastor must be changed at the end of 
the five years’ limit. If the limit be removed, 
a pastor’s party and an anti-pastor’s party would 
in such cases evidently spring up; the division 
would widen and deepen with the intensity of 
the contest of the factions — one to retain, the 
other to get rid of, the pastor — and the church 
quarrel would not only embitter those who 
should dwell together in unity, but it would 
bring reproach on the church and give scoffers 
ground to censure churches and religion because 
ofthe failure of church members to reconcile 
their differences. 

3. In view of this, I think the perils of the 
removal of the limit greater than any possible 
advantages to result therefrom. 


Bellefontaine, O. 


H. K. Carroll, LL. D. 
Associate Editor /ndependent. 


AM in favor of the removal of the time limit 
to the itinerancy; or, rather, of a return to 
the plan of one-year appointments, without any 
limit to the number of years a pastor may serve 
agiven congregation. 1am in favor of this be- 
cause we cannot attain to the highest success in 
large communities unless we can have pastors of 
long tenure, Our rule, that inexorably moves 
every pastor at the end of his fifth year, pute us 
ata disadvantage with other denominations, in 
which long pastorates are found to be a source 
of strength. A people’s church, as I like to 
think ours is, ought to be strongest where the 
people are most numerous; but I am persuaded 
that our work, our influence, and our power in 
cities fall far below the possibilities. We are 
losing, constantly, an element which we ought, 
for every reason, to retain; and we are losing it 
chiefly because of the persistence of our arbi- 
trary rule which has served its end, and which 
can be modified without in the least endanger- 
ing the principle on which it is based. The itin- 
erancy as it is forces change as rigorously where 
change is not needed as it does where it is 
needed. The ideal system would be the itiner- 
ancy modified so as to facilitate change where 
the conditions require it, with no compulsory 
interference where peace, prosperity and mutual 
satisfaction are evident. 

Long pastorates, under a modified rule, might 
not be very numerous; but they would be of the 
utmost importance. Churches like Dr. John 
Hall’s, Dr. Arthur’s and Dr. Parkhurst’s are ex- 
ceptions, perhaps — but consider the value of 
the exceptions. 

New York City. 





E. L. Fancher, LL. D. 


HE time limit of five years should be re- 
pealed, and 4 170 of the Discipline amended 

80 as to require the Bishops at each Annual Con- 
ference to make all appointments of the preach- 
ers annually,and without restriction of reap- 
pointments to the same charge. There are 
various reasons that show the propriety of such 
&mendment : — 
1. In the large cities the Methodist churches, or 
some of them that are prominent, require the 
return of a preacher in charge from year to year 
without limitation of the time to five years, so 
long as his especial usefulness and adaptability 
are apparent and the needs of the particular 
church require. It is nécessary that such a 
Stated service of a pastor should be allowed in a 
prominent city church, so that the disadvantage 


avoided. Witbout such an arrangement of a 
continued pastorate the Methodist Church in 
some cases can never attain such strength and 
growth as are seen in other denominations. 

2. The fixed limit of five years, as it now exists, 
is, and has been proved to be, a cause of trouble 
both to the pastor and the people. The pastor has 
been known to regard the provision as to five 
years as a charter for his term, and to be 
offended by any intimation that it should sooner 
terminate. The five years’ term has, also, been 
regarded by portions of the congregation as a 
right that others, whether of the officiary or the 
congregation, have no proper ground to oppose. 
This has led to diversity of feeling and action 
detrimental to the peace and harmony that 
should prevail. 

3. Thesimpler and the better method, while 
it would not invade the itinerancy principle, is 
to provide for annual appointments by the 
Bishops. Through the action of the quarterly 
conference and the information from the presid- 
ing elder, both the requests and the requirements 
of each charge can be considered by the Bishop 
in preparing his list of appointments. 


New York City. 


Robert -F. Raymond, Esq. 


FAVOR the removal of the time limit. 

1. It would lessen the number of annual 
appointments, and give much-needed time to 
consider necessary changes. 
2. Greater permanency in the pastorate would 
check growing unrest in the membership and 
increase that confidence in wise pastoral leader- 
ship which can come ouly from long acquaint- 
ance, 

3. The change would furnish the ministry 
greater stimulus and opportunity for study and 
for church work according to large and far- 
reaching plans, thus rendering the pastorate 
mre attractive to the best men. 

4. The greatest problem before the Christian 
Church is city evangelization. Methodism, with 
a theology adapted to the task and a ministry 
historically rooted in successful evangelization 
of the masses, signally fails here to take her 
rightful place of leadership. Why? Certainly 
one reason is her lack of stability in pastoral 
leadership at strategic points. Success here re- 
quires: (a) thorough, detailed mastery of local 
conditions, possible only after years of study on 
the ground; (b) confidence of the community, 
coming only from long acquaintance with man 
and work; (c) courage on the part of the minis- 
ter “‘ greatly to begin,” to enter on a long cam- 
paign, and this is possible only to one who 
knows he will have opportunity to push his 
carefully-planned work to completion. Our 
church can never succeed here until her polity 
enables her to retain her leaders in position 
where they can “ fight it out on that line” if it 
takes a life-time. 


New Bedford, Mass. 





Rev. Wm. M. Swindelis, D. D. 
Editor Philadelphia Methodtst. 


AM in favor of the removal of the time lim- 
it. Anarbitrary line that absolutely has 
stopped all further reasoning, and the exercise 
of any discretion in the continuance of a pastor 
for a longer term than five years, is nota divine 
ordinance. Asa human expedient it has appar- 
ently had Divine sanction, yet not to such an 
extent as to prohibit the question of its utility 
under present conditions. Appointments 
should be made from year to year, as long as the 
welfare of a church requires the continuance of 
the same preacher in charge. 

1. As a matter of fact, there is virtually no 
time limit now. With few exceptions, pastors 
are changed before they have served the church 
five years —in some cases at the request of the 
pastors, in others at the instance of the church, 
and in still other cases by the exercise of episco- 
pal authority overruling the preferences of both 
pastors and people. Why should the limit be 
retained, providing forthe ejectment of a few 
pastors who might be useful the sixth, seventh, 
or more, years? 

2. Society in cities and town has grown more 
and more complex. The church has many rival 
organizations of a semi-benevolent or social 
character whose influence tends to alienate 
multitudes from the church, and, as a matter of 
tact, have detached many from their attendance 
upon church services. This fact emphasizes the 
necessity of such details in pastoral work as will 
enable the preacher to exercise direct individual 
influence over the non-churchgoing and by the 
bond of a forcible personality win them to re- 
ligious thought and a spiritual life. This kind 
of work frequently requires an indefinite num- 
ber of years. It is seldom possible to do it ef- 
tectively in five years. 

8. There has been a large growth of churches 
having a membership of 700 to 1,000 and more. 
Many of these churches are aggregations of 
families connected with the church for two or 
three generations. It is important that, in 
these cases, the preacher should have time 
enough to identify himself with the families of 
the church so as to become a spiritual bond be- 
tween them and the church. There is no form 
of confidence so difficult to cultivate as that 
which will lead young people, and often parents 
as well as children, to open their hearts to the 
spiritual instruction and gudiance of a man 
who is not only by profession, but by @ divine- 

ly-born solicitude, a lover of souls. 

4. There are cases where from large accessions 
of probationers to the church, or from the ne- 





of @ fixed removal by an inexorabie law may be 


cessity of church improvement or extension, or 


from financial embarrassment in the affairs of a 
church, or for any reason which makes a pastor 
a very important factor in the further develop- 
ment of the church, it is necessary for him to 
remain without limit. Under such circum- 
stances the removal of the limit opens the way 
for the free action of Divine Providence. As it 
now stands, the pastoral relation is subject to 
dissolution at a given date no matter what the 
will of God may be as interpreted by human 
conditions. ‘ 

5. The absence of atime limit will act as a 
natural and proper spur to the preacher to do 
his utmost in building up the church and ex- 
tending his influence in the commanity. To 
remain, he will have to make himeelf a necessi- 
ty. 

6. Denominational division lines are practi- 
cally now 60 faint, forms of church worship and 
methods of church work are so much alike in 
several of the leading branches of the Christian 
Church, and intermarriages between members 
of different communions have become so com- 
mon, that church membership may now be 
changed without involving any serious incon- 
venience. 

These facts, in conjunction with a desire on 
the part of many of our laity for an extension of 
the pastoral term, make it seem the part of wis- 
dom to remove the limit entirely, to hold many 
of our people to the church of their choice. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rev Robert Mcintyre, D. D. 


FAVOR the total abolition of the time limit 
for three reasons : — 


1, It is an offence to the people. The first re- 
mark made to a newly-arrived pastor is, “ I am 
sorry you are going away.” We are known as 
transients, having no local habitation, therefore 
no local interests. Our welcome is a half-heart- 
ed one becaune we will not doff our sandals or 
set away our staff. Weare pilgrims — not pil- 
lars; never knitted into, but only stitched on, 
the spiritual garment of the city, and the bast- 
ing threads show through the first sermon, Any 
self-respecting town desires its pastors to be 
drenched inal! its serious concerns and bap- 
tized with its peculiar spirit. It is no answer to 
assert that other pastors move as often as we do. 
They may stay, so are warmly greeted and 
helped. We must go, and bear “ emigravit ” on 
our banner, so the eyes that should shine on our 
approach to the gates are staring with far-away 
ken to discern who is coming after us. Thus we 
get a civil nod instead of a hand-grip, and are 
set farthest from the fireplace and nearest the 
door, that our coming and going may not dis- 
turb the peace of the home people. 

2. It is unjust to the preacher. He can lay no 
broad plans; his successor will upset them. He 
dare not put that precious element, his person- 
ality, into his methods, but only into his ser- 
mons. If he has constructive capacity, or or- 
ganizing talent, he does not develop it. To do 
so would be to overturn his predecessor’s work, 
which done, his successor is ready to overturn 
his. Men strong enough to bring great enter- 
prises to the capstone want to lay foundations 
themselves, or have assurance that the plan will 
not be changed when the structure is one-story 
high. He will dig no well, forthe next may 
prefer a hydrant. He plants no palms, for the 
one rising the near bill may delight only in tere- 
binths. Thus between the man of action and 
the man of insight, ’twixt Peter and John al- 
ternating, the inconstant church comes into the 
condition ot the perplexed lover — 

“ Who stood a spell on one foot first 
And then a spell on t’other, 
And on which of 'em he felt the worst, 
He couldn't have told you nuther.” 

3. It is impertinence to God. If the Spirit 
calls a man {it is not a general, but a special, call; 
not to a nebulous, but to a definite, work, ina 
fixed time and particular place. The Spirit gives 
some men to the world — as Booth and Taylor; 
some to the nation —as Gough and Vincent; 
some to the clty—as Brooks and Storrs. He 
does not say everywhere and everywhen to the 
individual —this He says to the church; but to 
the preacher He says “Now” and “ Here.” 
How can any man presume to lift a preacher who 
is palpably fitted for the place he fills? We are 
told that the church has done good work (under 





despite his infirmity; but it was his genius, 
not his bottle, that gave it birth. Not Procrus- 
tes’ bed, but the penitents’ bench, is the throne 
of Methodism. 

Our beloved church has gone forward because 
of her theology, her heroism, and her hymnol- 
ogy. These three are the mighty team that has 
drawn this King’s chariot round the earth, and 
the time limit has never been other than e drag 
on the wheels. Loose them and let them go! 
Set no metes or bounds to the Spirit’s work! 
Denver, Colo, 


Hon. T. B. Sweet. 


AM in favor of removing the time limit, and 

80 voted witb the majority in the commit- 
tee on itinerancy in the last General Conference, 
after two weeks’ discussion of the subject. It was 
an unwise innovation, un-Methodistic in char- 
acter, blocking the movement of the itinerant 
wheel. I believe in the integrity and wisdom 
and Christian fortitude of our Bishops, and that 
they would best serve the church if untrammeled. 
I would remove it, not to increase the average 
pastorate, but as much for the reason that some 
preachers now remain too long as for the reason 
that some are removed too soon. The pastoral 
requirements of scarcely any two churches are 
alike, and such a rule does not enable the Bish- 
ops to suit the diverse conditions now existing 
among our churches. 

Let all preachers be appointed for a term of 
one year only. Let them be removed or reap- 
pointed each year so long as the interests of the 
general church require —and no longer. The 
present rule is interpreted to mean a five years’ 
appointment, Under the old Methodist plan it 
was nothing against the preacher to be moved 
every year. There are evengelists in the minis- 
try needing to be moved in one or two years, 
Like Paul, their work is so intense they soon need 
new fields to conquer. Others are pastors who 
do not reach their best work for three or five 
years. Some are particularly adapted for certain 
peculiar conditions, and if changed 1n five years 
it works great injury to the church, Methodist 
methods were not foreordained, but should be 
adapted to the conditions to best fulfill Meth- 
odism’s mission of spreading Scriptural holiness 
among all people. 


Topeka, Kan, 


Rev. Geo. 8. Chadbourne, D. D 





AD the proposition to remove the time 
limit been presented to the last General 
Conference, I s' ould have voted against it. Had 
I the opportunity anywhere, | would now vote 
for it. 

1. Careful observation and inquiry have con- 

vinced me that in some instances it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the local church and 
of denominational interests for the pastorate to 
be extended beyond the legal term, and this 
especially in our cities and larger towns. Abun- 
dant facts show that in these places we have lost 
not a little from the lack of a provision to this 
end. 
2. The number of such cases would not be 
large, inasmuch as carefully collected data 
show that the average minister in all denomina- 
tions does his best work in from three to five 
years at most. Therefore but few preachers in 
each Uonference would go beyond the above 
limit, and the itinerancy in its most effective 
and valuable form would still remain. Evidence 
of this is found in the practical working of the 
present five-year limit. In the New York Hast 
Conference, at ite last session, only thirteen 
fifth-year appointments were made, and in the 
New England only ten. Other Conferences re- 
veal similar results. 


Salem, Mass. 


Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D. 


FAVOR the removal of the time limit not 

because Methodism has failed in the past, 
but because, great as its success has been, such 
change would probably accelerate ite triumphs 
in the future. Within a recent period the term 
has been extended from two to three, and then 
to five, years,and with each extension the ef- 
fectiveness of the ministry and the growth of 
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centres of population, while in the coantry at 
large no disadvantage has been sustained. 

The growth of the cities of our country and 
their vast influence for evil apon our civilization 
demand that Methodism shall not be handi- 
capped in these storm centres, but be at her 
best. That the time limit does make it imprac- 
ticable for a pastor to lay broad plans and work 
them out successfully no one will probably 
deny, and this fact often discourages any plens 
atall. The removal of the limit will not dam- 
age ministers or churches that desire brief pas- 
torates, while it will release from bondage such 
as are groaning for deliverance. With the limit 
removed, each preacher will still have a charge 
and each charge & preacher, while the length of 
the pastoral! term will be determined by exist- 
ing demands and Providential indications, and 
not arbitrarily by the almanac. 


New York City. 





Rev. Matt. S. Hughes. 


HBARTILY favor the removal of the time 
limit. It does not belong, properly, to the 
itinerant system. It is an arbitrary attachment 
to our machinery which would not slip a cog if 
it were removed. It has been one, two, three 
and five years — if it were made fitty years, our 
system would virtually be unchanged. 

There are serious indictments against the time 
limit to be made today. It has degraded the 
pastorate. It has made the pastorate less desir- 
able to many of our best men than other posi- 
tions which offer the inducement of greater per- 
manency. Its removal will place the pastors on 
the same time-basis with the Bishops, editors, 
secretaries and college professors. 

The time limit has been the occasion, if not 
the cause, of the humiliating exodus of our min- 
isters into other denominations, which is a 
standing reproach. Its removal will also do 
away with an insuperable objection of many 
good people who would be in our churches to- 
day but for the power outside the local church 
which periodically severs the relation of pastor 
and people. 

The removal of the time limit will give our 
church « fair opportunity in the cities, where 
we are losing ground. Commoa sense would 
seem to indicate that a pastor should not be re- 
moved from a successful work by the striking 
of aclock. It is nota help, but a hindrance, to 
the best interests of the church, I favor the re- 
moval of the obstacle. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D. 


T seenw tome that it would be wise to re- 
move the time limit from our itinerancy. A 
time limit, rigidly enforced, is mechanical, the 
victim of the almanac. Reason is sacrificed to 
form, and this is altogether unreasonable. No 
other human interest is conducted in this way. 
The five-year rule has all the faults of the three- 
year rule, none of its virtues, and few virtues of 
its own. 

A removal of the time limit would be of ad- 
vantage to the churches: (1) It would provide 
for emergencies, such as revivals, church build- 
ing, etc.; (2) It would allow a church whose sit- 
uation and character were particularly favorable 
to a certain kind of work to pursue that work 
under the direction of a pastor as well adapted 
for such work; (3) It would give a more stable 
and uniform character to church life; (4) The 
church would become more interested and influ- 
ential in local matters, thereby creating a 
stronger and more efficient organization; (5) It 
would help to put an end to the spirit of nov- 
elty-seeking which is fostered by our frequent 
changes, often to our great detriment; (6) More 
care would be exercised in the selection or ap- 
pointment of a preacher to a church; (7) The 
young people would be more firmly held to the 
church. 

As regards the preachers: (1) It would be an 
inspiration to some, at least, to know that with 
good work they might have a more permanent 
home; (2) The demands of a continued paator- 
ate, or the}possibility of securing one, would be 
a stimulus to greater mental effort; (3) The 
prospect of building a strong church which in 
some sense would be his work, would awaken the 
best energies of any man; (4) The larger influ- 
ence in all the social and moral enterprises of 
the town would also be a great stimulus; (5) 
The preacher would save much time for reading 
and study which would otherwise be employed 
in making the acquaintance of a new people; (6) 
It would be the means of saving years of the life 
of many a good man who, if removed at the end of 
a specific time, after a successful career, might live 
years without finding conditions equally favor- 
able to his special aptitudes; (7) Ministers whose 
hair had begun to turn white would have a better 
chance of employing all the active years of their 
lite when there existed some opportunity for 
them to appeal to the kindness and sympathy of 
those who had been united to them by the asso- 
ciation and love of years. 


Kent’s Hill Seminary, Maine. 


H. W. Knight. 


AM in favor of the removal of the time 
lmit. That is to say, I would keep up the 
same Conference relations which we now have 
in the Methodist Church —in other words, 
Annual Conferences, with the Bishop presiding, 
with the same powers and authority which he 
now has. I would appoint a preacher with the 
orstand se Sneha per wee vent, ot 















time, however, reserving the right'on the part 
of the episcopal authority to change him if it 
seems to be best for the church. I particularly 
favor this plan for the following reasons : — 

{n large cities I believe Methodism is !oning 
ground by reason of the fact that ministers ere 
changed so frequently. In many cases a man 
has just made his impression, not only upon the 
church but likewise upon the community round 
about him, when he is taken up under the exist- 
ing system and removed. A new man — possibly 
wholly unfitted for the work —is put in his 
place. I could give instances if it were necessary 
where a certain type of man, with a certain 
temperament and certain mental characteristics, 
has worked, say, three years or five years in a 
Methodist church, and has made a splendid im- 
pression upon the church and the community — 
the best kind of an impression, an impression 
for godliness and for everything that is good 
and right; he is followed perhaps by a man of an 
entirely different temperament and make-up, 
and this man has got to begin the work all over 
again and make his impress upon the commu- 
nity. The influence of the first man is thus 
largely lost. 

There are many other arguments and motives 
that might be given; but these to my mind are 
the principal reasons why I am in favor of the 
removal of the time limit. 


New York City. 


Charles E. Piper, Esq. 


AM emphatically in favor of removing the 
limit. Under the present rule it is re- 
garded in the ministry asa criticism upon the 
effectiveness of the preacher if he be not re- 
tained the fulltime permitted under the rule. 
This gives rise to continued efforts on the part 
oft the preacher to remain inachurch in which 
he may not be making a success. In my judg- 
ment, if the limit should be removed, under the 
system by which appointments are now made, 
ao adjustment between pulpit and pastor could 
be easily reached and much more satisfactory 
service obtained. 


Chicago, IU, 


Wayne Whipple. 


HE removal of the time limit would deal a 

blow which might prove fatal to our 

matchless itinerant system whose phenomenal 
success is largely due to that restriction. 

The few exceptional cases might be provided 
for without tearing down the line-fence and 
turning loose the whole flock just to prevent a 
few restless sheep from jumping out. True, or- 
ganized wickedness confronts the church in the 
large cities, But the churches foremost in de- 
manding indefinite pastorates are not making 
signa! efforts to stem the evil tide in their own 
communities. They want an extension for 
“society ” reasons, For the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to go trimming and tacking after 
social prestige would be like a great passenger 
ship joining in a yacht race while neglected 
souls are sinking on every side. 

Without our limit the favored few would be 
favored still more. The “ pull” of the church 
dictator would then be “a long pull and a strong 
pull.” A church’s “ pull” is generally exer- 
cised at the expense of its “ push.” 

When our church turns itself into a huge hos- 
pital for coddling saints and pampering sinners, 
then will be time enough to “remove the old 
landmarks.” Until then may Heaven (not so- 
ciety!) “so teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Malden, Mass. 








THE NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA, 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. 


Rev. W. D. Bridge. 


BUOYANT spirit pervades the Assembly 
this year, unequaled for some years. The 
financial depression of the past two years has 
hung heavily over the New England Assembly, 
until there were seeming forecastings of a tem- 
porary closure. But the business reaction and 
the spirit of uplift felt this season are cheerful 
tokens of good for the coming years. 
Dr. J. UL, Hurlbut has been a strong hand at 





the helm, and by his constant presence on the 
platform in the conduct of many meetings, and 
in the socialities of the Assembly, has given it a 
joyous spirit of good fellowship. 

Dr. William R. Clark, whose care-taking has 
been so marked in the Chautanqua work and has 
been eminently practical, is still actively enlisted 
in the good work. 

Mr. Horatio T. Twombly, of South Framing- 
ham, the efficient treasurer, is alert to every 
means of advertising and pushing Assembly 
interests. 

Samuel Cochran, for many years the efficient 
superintendent of grounds, has kept them in 
excellent condition, so that the remark has been 
often made this year that never was Lakeview as 
lovely as now. The present writer, who has 
visited many Chautauquas, has never seen one 
where disturbing and unsightly obstacles have 
been so perfectly eliminated as here. 

Prof. Charles E. Boyd, the director of music in 
the Tremont Temple Church, Boston, and who 
has been for several years at the head of the 
music department at Lakeview, fills that position 
with ever-increasing success this season. 

There have been but a very few cottages which 
have not been occupied, and some of them amply 
filled. The Milford tent has been full to over- 
flowing. It is sincerely to be hoped that next 
season every tent and society cottage, as well as 
individual temporary homes, will be fully occu- 
pied the entire time of the Assembly. 

Every facility tor boarding has been amply 
provided. The restaurant and boarding-house 
has been amply and neatly kept, and, as far as 
we have learned, to the fullest satisfaction of all 
the guests. Mr. Harvey Blunt, caterer, of 715 
Tremont Street, Boston, has been in charge of 
this department. Self-boarding and cottage- 
boarding have been fully provided for by the 
coming to the grounds of provision and meat 
wagons, milx and ice carts, and grocery dealers; 
and the local grocery and bakery have been re- 
liable adjuncts in satisfying all needs. 

Mail facilities and telephone long distance 
connections have been satisfactory, and the 
steam and horse-car connections with surround- 
ing towns — Worcester, Boston, etc. — have 
been all that could be desired. 

Summer sports for the young people have been 
abundant — boating, tennis, baseball, swings, 
etc. —and parties have been made up to visit 
some of the celebrated localities in the neighbor- 
ing towns — Hunnewell’s Gardens, Wellesley 
College, etc. 

The Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, ©. L. 
8.0., and W.O.T. U. headquarters have been 
open day and evening, and every convenience 
for rest, pleasure, correspondence, and acquaint- 
anceship has been amply supplied. 

The weather has been remarkably propitious, 
balmy and sweet zephyrs cooling the air, and 
with but one heavy rain to dampen the spirits 
of the attendants, and that seemed to accom- 
plish the opposite. 

One might well say, on reviewing the pr t 


questions concerning household science, 
many @ home will be healthier and happier by 
reason of her wise suggestions. 

Miss Martha M. Barnes, of Waltham,a charm. 
ingly bright young lady who found her “ mig. 
sion” when she mastered the Ling system of 
physical culture and prepared herself to teach it 
to others, has had crowded congregations twice 
a day to witness the perfection of her instruc- 
tional work, and to catch glimpses of the value 
which the practice and drill may have upon the 
members of her classes. 

Dean A. A. Wright, the Greek philosopher, art- 
ist, discoverer, counselor and friend, has drawna 
company of non-Greek admirers to his feet, and 
he has fed them on Greek roots, filled their 
minds with Greek concepts, dazzled their 
with Greek gems, and their English Bibles will 
henceforth burn and blaze with Greek fire, 

Mr. George W. Pease, of the School of Chris- 
tian Workers, Springfield, Mass., has leaped at 
once into the hearts of all who have been fort- 
unate to hear him, old or young. His young 

ple’s class and mary teac ’ class have 

m most delightful centres of instruction every 

or Almost extravagant testimonies are given 

as to his extraordinary facility in capturing the 

os ne yp = jeaniry, and supply- 
ng men wlum for the n 1 

and the normal iseohen. —— 

Piain Mr. Malloy, of Waltham, who comer 

without # Doctor or even Professor before his 

» has held very large classes daily with ali 
ears and minds intent while he “ talked Emer- 
son ” at them Aa hour. What an Emersonian 
enthusiast he is! He become so saturated 


by his mal acquaintance and his lovi 
study of Emerson for full forty years, that om 
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Salt is that nothing, 
which, if put on anything, 
makes it good for something. 
Of course we mean Bradley's 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


which is the only salt free from lime and 
dirt, and that won't harden. Your gro- 
cer can supply you —see that he does. 
Write to us for a free sample bag, 

We make all kinds and grades of salt, Whatever 
price you pay, see that you get Bradley's —it will be 
the best salt made for the money. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 
4% Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Bostoa, 





THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


John H., Detroit. — 1 suffer much from dyspepsia. 
My food ferments, causing pelening ped an uncomfort- 
able full feeling. Am constipated, Please help me. 


a Gastrine faithfally one month, observing 





season of the New England Chautauqua, that 
ideal facilities, ideal direction, ideal weather, 
and ideal exercises had most happily conspired 
to render the season of 95 an epoch-making 
one, and that with new hope the managers 
should prospect the future. 

The present writer has taken special pains to 
converse with persons, official and unofficial, 
and is convinced that with a proper support of 
the Assembly by the pastors resident within a 
fifty miles’ radius of South Framingham, there 
might be another year an Assembly for normal, 
Chautauqua, literary, musical and general pur- 
poses held at this place utterly unsurpassed save 
by the mother Chautauqua of usall. Asa pre- 
cursor of this desideratum, and asa blessing in 
itself alone, every pastor would do well to organ- 
ize this fall a Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle in connection with his church and con- 
gregation. 

But, turning from the local facilities and the 
general directorate of the Assembly, let us con- 
sider the literary and esthetic character of the 
present Chautauqua Assembly. 

The classes have becomean unusually rich and 
important feature, to which many look with 
personal interest when Lakeview comes to 
mind. 

Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, of Auburndale, has 
been surrounded by a company of thoughtful 











PILLSBURY’S BBST 18 TODAY, AS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST, THE STANDARD FLOUR OF THE WORLD. 


PILLSBURY’ 
BESI 


BvT. 


PILLSBURY’S BEST 18 aa.WAYS BEST—THE BEST FLOUR THAT MOREY CA> 


Makes 
FAULTLESS Bread; 


Sweet as the wheat; light 
and fine and white; honest 
bread that may be honestly 
called the staff of life. No 
bread-maker,no bread-iover, 
will take any other kind af- 
ter one trial of PILLS- 
BURY’'S BEST. 


NOW, while the price is 








low, is your time to buy it, 
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PILLSBURY’S BEST IS TODAY, AS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST, THE STANDARD FLOUR OF THE WORLD, 


instr on circular around bottle. Take 
hot water as indicated, and one teaspoontul 
Nathrolithic Salts in a half-tumbler of water, 
before breakfast, each day for a week. 


G. L,, Buffalo.— Am troubled with pains through my 
kidneys; cannot stand long without great fatigue. 
Take Ovarine, in four-drop doses, twice daily, 


for twomonths. Use hot bathing locally, once 
or twice a week. 


P. R. 8., Phila. — Gastrine will cure you if 
taken according to directions faithfully. 


W. N. B., Brooklyn. — What can I take for pimples ? 

‘fake Thyroidine, extract of thyroid gland, in 
three-drop doses, three times daily, on the 
tongue. ice a week take two teaspoonfuls of 
Nathrolithic Salts in a tumbler of water a half- 
hour before breakfast. 

Dr. J. 8, B., Lancaster, Pa. — Give Gastrine 
and Nathrolithic Salts. No. 

W. T. PARKER, M.D. 
Med, Dept., Col. Chem. Go. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, F the Brain, MEDULLINE, 
From the Spinal Cord. CARDINE, From the 
Heart, T » OVARINE, THYROIDINE, 
Dose, 5 Drops. sar Ly wo Drachms, $1.25. 

A new and valuabie remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 


*EBRICID 
For MALARIAL AFFEOTIONS, NEURALGIA and Sick HEAD- 
ACHE. 50 


cents. 
For Habitual RATE ROLIFEIC 0! LT Bowels and In- 
action of the Liver, 50 cents. 
At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (178) Washington, D. C. 


SA wanted for Merchant Trade. Good 
weohiz af Samples free, No deliv- 
eries or co ons, e@ line or exclusive. Address, 
Manufacturers, 3941 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 





0 Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, ts Wanted. 
Everywhere MARION HAR "Ss NEW 

+ “ Home of the Bible.” Over ‘ew Photos. 
Pleases. Sells Fast. 8 Big. No Experience N: - 
ed. One sold 51 in 30 hours. Illustrated Circulars 
Free. Address, Historical Pub. Co., Phila. 





$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is the price of b it Sleepin, 

BS pri Ak one double berth tn Tourte eeping 

This ison the famous “ Rock Island Tourist 

Bxoursi: ” and cars run from Boston without 
leaving Boston every Tuesday. 
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AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122, State 8t., Boston, Mass 
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almost believe that the master’s mantle 
pad fallen on the humble disciple. 

The chorus and the soloists — what can, rather 
what cannot, be said of them? Under the pains- 
taking, masterful direction of Prof. Boyd they 
pave met the fullest demands made upon them. 
Miss Emma L. B. Tilton, of Boston, has been 
the very capable accompanist, as she is regularly 
the efficient organist for Prot. Boyd in his Tre- 
mont Temple service. Messrs. Edward E. Holden 
and Lawrence G. Ripley are true and trusty 
Lakeview soloists, as tenor and baritone respect- 
ively, meeting as formerly all just expectations. 
Miss Blanche Sawin, of Mariboro, as organist, 
has brought forth the sweetness of all sweet 
sounds from the Mason & Risch Vocalion upon 
the auditorium platform to the delight of 
everybody. Miss Fanny P. Hoyt, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has caught much of the witch- 
ery of Ole Bull in the mastery and mystery 
of her violin. Miss Jennie Corea, soprano, 
comes from the celebrated choir of Park 8t. 
Uburch, Boston; and Miss Bertha M,. Cushing, 
contralto, daughter of our own Rev. John R. 
Cushing, of Egleston Square, Boston, comes from 
one of the best known of Boston’s famous choirs, 
the Central Congregational Church. Vocal 
music and instrumental are at no discount at 
the Framingham Chautauqua, and the hundred 
and twenty or more members of the great chorus 
give a body and solidity of sound to the rich 
cadences of the specia! vocalists. 

The Mrs. Helen Friend-Robinson Concert Co., 
of Boston — ten young ladies gifted with power 
to win sweet strains from banjeaurine, banjo, 
mandolin, guitar, piano, etc. — forms a not in- 
significant feature of the pleasure-giving pro- 
gram this year. 

And last, but by no means least, our pen 
writes with pleasure the Manual Training School 
Band, of Cambridge, to whom all Lakeview 
Chautauguans owe far more than they can tell 
for the enjoyments of this season. The twenty- 
four young men have been under a most master- 
ful drill for many long months every week; 
have thrown their souls into the study and prac- 
tice of the highest quality of instrumental 
music; have caught the spirit of highest emu- 
lation; have brought their individual skill into 
fullest fellowship with that of all the others; 
have broadened their repertoire of music until 
it is unexpectedly a very large one; and have 
made for themselves a name of commendable 
honor at considerable distances from their home 
as well as ia their own locale, Every one is elo- 
quent in praise of the work they have done at 
Lakeview this season. 

The Ditson Piano Company, by providing the 
celebrated concert piano, the Knabe; the Mason 
& Risch OCo., by furnishing their wonderful Vo- 
calion; and the Estey Organ and Piano Co., by 
supplying the organs and pianos of various sizes 
and styles needed, have each and all placed the 
management and each visitor under personal 
obligations for ‘ the congress of sweet sounds ” 
which these several instruments have sum- 
moned. 

The Assembly opened fittingly in a blaze of 
glory. Every cottage was decorated with bupt- 
ing, flags and Chinese lanterns, and from the 
latter, at night, the grounds were brilliantly 
illuminated. Every public building was alive 
with flame, and arching all avenues and lining 
all streets the currents of fire seemed to sweep. 

The lectures and readings have been of a more 
than expected high order. We may not, through 
lack of space, refer by any means to all, but 
call attention to a few. 

Rev. A. W. Lamar, D. D., the brilliant divine 

from Galveston, Texas, captured everybody 
when he, with verbal-painting of the highest 
character, told the story ot his boyhood days in 
Dixie. “ Black Mammie,”’ his old nurse, kind- 
hearted and faithful; his early religious impres- 
sions, queer and crude; his boyish follies and 
foibles; his youthful sports and companions; 
plantation life and Pete Johnson’s negro sermon 
— on these as a background he painted a won- 
drous panorama of things grave and gay, hold- 
ing his audience at every moment by his exuber- 
ant characterizations. He is beoked for another 
year. 
“Col.” Russell H. Conwell, the inimitable, 
carried everything at his own good will in the 
delivery of the two famous lectures, ‘‘ The 
Silver Crown” and “ Acres of Diamonds.” 
Though rising from a sick bed to fill his engage- 
ment, he was able fully to command the situa- 
tion, and his two lectures, with their innumer- 
able illustrations, and their wisefal and forceful 
instructions, will remain with his hearers to 
their dying day. Col. Conwell’s wisdom is seen 
in his making homely truth tell its story vividly 
and lascingly. 

Prot. W. A. Scott, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has the rare and happy gift of making 
the questions of Social Science — monopolies, 
the labor problem, monometallism and bimetal- 
lism, etc. — as clear as day to the mental vision. 
His six lectures were six gems, and should be 
heard by the people everywhere. 

Dr. W. H. Crawford, of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., gave three lectures on the Re- 
formers, Wyclif, John Huss and Savonearola, 
which set every Protestant aflame with zeal to 
maintain unimpaired the sacred institutions of 
Christian liberty for which they wrought and 
died. 

Dr. David Gregg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., took us 
to the Holy Land, revealed its microcosmic 
character, showed the multitudinous terrestrial 
and sub-terrestrial proofs of the harmony of the 
land and the Book, and set all hearts anew on 
fire to “ study the Word and the works of God.” 

Rev. A. J, Palmer, D. D., of New York, told 
the story of “ Co, D., or The Die-No-Mores ” — 


astory of the war — in such vivid word-pictur- 
ing, with such an awful background of facts, 
that the universal verdict was given, ‘“‘ The best 
Patriots’ Day address ever given at Lakeview.” 
Dr. Palmer entered the army under fifteen years 
of age in Co. D., 48th N. Y. regiment; and the 
history narrated was personal observation and 
experience in the Fort Wagner assault and mas- 
sacre in 1861. Intense, dramatic, picturesque, 
were his words. 

Dr. B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan University, 
gave the “ Recognition Day” address to the 
graduating Chautauquans. (God's use cf the in- 
dividual man, rather than the mass of men, was 
the central thought well wrought out. Its illus- 
trations were superior. 

C. L, 8. 0. Day met all expectations. Nearly 
twenty-five took their diplomas from Dr. Hurl- 
but’s hands. The procession, the class reunions, 
the annual gathering of the graduates, the ban- 
quet in the Hall on the Hill, the concert, the 
camp-fire — these in their totality give a rich 
and rare treat for all comers. 

Saturday was Musical Day, and Prof. ©. B. 
Boyd won high encomiums for the excellence of 
his training of the grand chorus. The soloists, 
the Rindge Brass Band, and other assistants, 
made the musical feast a delight indeed. 

Sabbath was a most restful day, with sermon, 
Bible study, vesper study, and the evening 
service of song. 

Monday morning found a large company on 
the grounds, and at nine o’clock the sixteenth 
annual session of the Assembly came to its 
close. 








A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION, 
Rev. W. 8. Smithers. 


READ with much satisfaction a valuable 

contribution from the pen of Dr. Daniel 
Steele in a recent issue of ZION’s HERALD, en- 
titled, “The Spiritual Preponderance.” I do 
not refer to this article to criticise anything 
written by this honored brother, only to call 
attention to an interpretation of the Discipline 
which, if correct, many pastors would like to 
know it. 

He says: “ Every pastor has the authority to 
appoint as many sub-pasters, or class-leaders, as 
he thinks best for the good of the society, and 
he may keep them all in office though their 
classes have ceased to hold separate meetings.”’ 
As authority for this, 153 of our Discipline is 
cited. “ Here is a charter,’’ he continues, “ for 
ascore of leaders with only one class-meeting, 
if necessary, to preserve this spiritual prepon- 
derance.” 

I found trouble on a certain charge where this 
plan was in operation. The right of the pastor 
who had appointed such leaders was questioned 
by the opposition. The matter was referred to 
Bishop Andrews, then having supervision over 
this Conference. He replied, in substance, as 
follows: The simple assignment of a number of 
persons to a leader, without time or place of 
meeting being named or any purpose to name 
either, does not constitute him a leader as con- 
templated by the Discipline, and so not a mem- 
ber of the quarterly conference; otherwise al- 
most unlimited power would be placed in the 
hands of the pastor, who could then carry out 
any personal scheme he might desire. 

. Steele gave an instance where a pastor, 
having a membership of 1,320, was defeated in 
his purpose, 7 to 6, becnass he was not a good 

meral, He might have appointed 26 leaders 
for within the scope of the Discipline 110), and 
thus have overcome the largest possible unspir- 
itual majority in the quarterly conference, 

Might not such gerres, however, thwart the 
very end for which this body was constituted ? 
A careful reading of all found in the Discipline 
under the heading, “‘ Classes and Class-meet- 
ings,” does not to my mind harmonize with this 
author’s view. Bishop Andrews and Dr. Steele, 
evidently, do not agree as to the meaning of 4 53. 

there been any eee given which 
is recognized as authoritative ? 

A sentence near the close of this interesting 
article also attracted special attention. It was 
this: ““ My dear brethren in the pastorate, don’t 
a veteran leaders because the Hpworth 
League, or some other cause, has weakened their 
class-meetings.’’ I wish to raise this question: 
Have the “brethren in the pastorate’’ found 
that the Epworth League has lessened the at- 
tendance at the menage | ? My own expe- 
rience on e' charge served since its organiza- 
tion leads me to give an emphatic negative. 


Hardwick, Vt. 
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The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh as new by 
washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The gloss is restored by ironing 
when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


Tur Procter & Gamace Co,, Oin'ti, 
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know its value, We are 
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Write for book, telling 
**Whatit is” and*!How It Cures.” 
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ED, tron In a Methodist semina 
Bogiand, Salary $600 a year with boar 
Seminary. Also, a woman to take charge of the board- 
ing department of a Methodist seminary, Salary $300 a 
year and home, Address, B. 0, Fisx, No. 4 Ashburton 
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WIND CHAIRS. 


Every Rattan manufacturer in this country issues a different 
catalogue of furniture. We take all these catalogues and select 
the gems from each collection, having regard to the essential 
points of comfort, sound construction and low cost. 

Our stock is thus composed of the most popular pieces of the 
whole country. It is such a stock as cannot be found at any one 
or any three rattan warerooms, for it is chosen from many 


In some cases we are enabled through our extensive dealings 
to effect a valuable saving in the prices ordinarily charged. 
no case is it ever possible to buy rattan furniture cheaper than 
the low prices at which we sell it. 

In our large stock may be found the many odd and interest- 
ing uniques which are usually hard to find. We devote three 


times as much space to Rattan and Willow as any other furniture house. 


Send for our Catalogue of Rattan Furniture, 96 pages, enclosing three 2-cent stamps for postage. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON. 
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BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 
The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 


great resort in summer for {those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
mnt Yaregy Agpses ites bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ng into 

woodlands and green fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of ) { 

pleasure seekers. 


e sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks 


Kden,” by all tourists and 


In one of these pleasant, yn ey yn 
c ma 


It is located within three hundred feet of high 
& unique feature by uniting 


the velvet green of the lawns with 
sands of the beach, , _ 


The Bay Virw is perfect in all its appoint- 


ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ventilated 
with tine eee ra are all omnes. well 
‘urn +e 8 on bedsand ha 
tresses ; the constdes 1” 


ir mat- 
rs are wide and airy. 
It has all the modern improvements, with 


abundant supply of pare spring water. Senita- 
ry conditions perfec 


and well arranged. 
Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 
The Bay View porter will be there on the ar- 


rival of every train from Boston and 

eas en ry nd Portland, 
en route to Bay View, to look afi»: all the bag - 
gage,and relieve patrons of al 
and trouble. 


ton & Maine R. K., to meet all parties 
ssponsibility 


The proprietors take this opport unity of assur 


ing their old friends and patrons of their ap- 


reciation of many favors in the past, and trust 
y giving their personal attention to the com- 


fort of their guests, to continue to receive tneir 
patro: in the future, as well as to meet the 
approbation of all new patrons. 


All letters and telegrams asking for informa- 
diagrams, promptly and cheer- 


ices will be made to parties who 
© arrangements for a stay of six or 


Address, to June 15, Saco, Me.; after 
Old Orchard, Me.; after June 26, ‘bay Vig? 


' _ E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
Bay View, Me, 
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The Family. 


MY CHANCE, 
Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


Another day ? a gift ? and mine ? 
And may I use it as I will ? 

Then surely my day’s work shall be 
Some clouded soul with light to fill; 


To bear some burden for the weak; 
To make less hard the chastening rod; 
To speak some word of kindly cheer, 
And lead some wayward child to God. 


Kent's Hill, Maine. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Hark! hark! a voice amid the quiet intense! 

It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 

Rise from thy knees, in hope, the half of doubt; 
A hand doth pull thee — it is Providence; 

Open thy door straightway and get thee hence; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 

Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about; 

Of noise alone is born the inward sense 

Ot silence; and trom action springs alone 

The inward knowledge of true love and faith. 


— George Macdonald, 


This sorrow, which has cut down to the 
root, has come, not as a spoiling of your 
rot but as a preparation for it. — George 
liot. 





* o 
On the bed of death the soul should have 
no eyes but for eternal things. All the lit- 


tlenesses of life disappear. The fight is 
over. There should aching left now 
but remembrance of past b ngs — ad- 
oration of the ways of God. Our natural 
instinct leads us back to Christian humility 
and pity. ‘‘ Father, forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them who trespass 
against us.’”’ — Amiel, 


Patience! If you can only get it and 
keep it in your life, it is of more relative 
value to the soul than the on of a 
beautiful diamond would be, consi 
temporal things. Because, somehow, 
you have patience imbedded in your heart, 
there comes a sort of cheer along with it, 
and belore you know what is going to hap- 
pen, your whole experience is ted as 
with sunshine. I rather think the patient 
life is the successful one after all,— Rev. 
Louise 8, Baker, 


There is nothing so high as to be above 
God’s care, and nothing so lowly as to be 
beneath it. He who alive the un- 
quenchable light of the star visible to a 
hemisphere, the small taper of the 
gey-cem that gleams in the twilight on 

e ae bank. He who piles up and 
loosens the Alpine avalanche, the 

stals of each — ee egg cere e@ who 
— and bridles the storm-wave that 
reaks in thunder upon the reef, preserves 
each invisible coral animal that builds ite 
lime cell beneath the booming surf. He 
who sees from His glorious high throne the 
seraph veiling his face with his wings, takes 
note of the sparrow falling to the ground. — 
Anon. 

’Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 

Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 

And the pale weaver, through his windows 


seen 
In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 
“fil and o’erwork’d, how fare you in this 
scene ?”’ 
** Bravely!”’ said he; “for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the 
living bread 


O human soul! as one oe thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 


To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam — 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the 


night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop'st indeed 
thy home. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


Life is like the summer’s days. In the 
firat fresh morning we do not realize the 
noonday heat, and at noon we do not think 
of the shadows lengthening across the 
pais, and of the setting sun, of the ad- 
vancing night. Yet to each and all the 
sunset comes at and those who have 
made the most of the day are not unlikely 
to reflect most bitterly how little they have 
made of it. Whatever else they. look 
back upon with thankfulness or with sor- 
row, it is certain that they will regret no 
omissions of duty more keenly than neglect 

; that they will prize no hours 


m which 












they to gaze throughout e' ty. — 
Canon Luddon. 
. ? . 
be lying 
and yet before 

















him along slowly and surely until he has 
lost 06 Die Nenenonen he is aroused by 
‘ ut when we look for him 


Anxiety about the future is vain. After 
all our careful watching of the heavens the 
clouds will rise in an unwatched quarter. 
After all our fortifying of the citadel, there 
will be some little postern left ed, 
some weak place uncommanded by a bat- 
tery, and there, where we never loo. for 
him, the inevitable assailant will make his 
entrance. After all the dipping of the hero 
in the waters that gave invulnerability 
there was the little spot on the heel, and 
the arrow found its way there. Nothing is 
certain but the bye peg Tomorrow 
will have ite cares in spite of all that anx- 
ious care and foreboding can do. .... Why 
should we exercise our power of imagining 
the future chiefly in regard to tomorrow’s 

ble evils, when we ht by its aid fill 
© winter of our earthly life with the glo- 
rious summer of eternity, and bring assur- 
ance of things hoped for to lighten the dark 
resent ? e cannot but look forward; 
ut we may choose whether we shall look 
but a little way ahead on the low level, or 
beyond and above all the trifies at hand to 
* that one far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” — Alexander Mac- 
laren, D. D. 


A certain prince went out into his vine- 
yard to examine it; and he came to the 
tree, and he said: “What are you 
oing for me?” And the tree said: “In 
the Spring I give my blossoms and fill the 
air with ance, and on my boughs hangs 
the fruit which presently men will gather 
and carry into the palace for you.”’ And 
the prince said: ‘“‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

And he came to the maple, and he said: 
“What are you doing?” And the maple 
said: ‘‘ lam making nests for the birds and 
shelter cattle with my leaves and ping 
branches.” And the prince said: ‘‘ We 
done, and faithful servant.’’ 

And he went down into the meadow, and 
said to the waving grass: ‘‘ What are you 
doing ?”” And the grass said: ‘‘ We are 
giving up our lives for others — for your 
sh and cattle, that they meu be nour- 
ished,” And the prince said: ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servants, that give up 
your lives for others.” 

S pwing to tee * hedgerow. eald: 
was growing in the Ww : 
‘What are you doing?’ And the daisy 
said: ‘“‘ Nothing! nothing! I cannot make a 
necting: place for the birds, and I cannot 

ve shelter to the cattle, and I cannot send 

t into the and I cannot even 
furnish food for the sheep and cows — they 
do not want me in the meadow —all I can 
do is to be the best little daisy I can be.” 
And the prince bent down and kissed the 
daisy, and said: ‘‘ There is none better than 
thou.’’ — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 








WHAT ELEANOR DID WITH HER 
TIME, 
In Two Chapters. 
I. 
Annie L. Hannah. 


OT go abroad with her father! Be 
separated from him for the first time 
since her mother’s death, five years ago, 
left them alone together! And then to be 
“poked” away in some quiet country 
place to “‘mope” away the whole long 
summer! Oh, it was almost more than she 
could endure! 

But the doctor was firm, and her father’s 
business was imperative, and so there was 
nothing for it but to submit, which Eleanor, 
Iam forced to admit, did with no very 
good grace. But she was not selfish, and 
when she saw how unhappy her disappoint- 
ment made her father, she gave herself a 
mental shake and cheered up, keeping what 
she herself called “‘ a smiling front’? till the 
hard parting was over; and then, if she 
showered Miss Hetty’s hollyhocks and pop- 
pies with briny drops, why, perhaps it did 
them good, and certainly it did no one else 
any harm, and was a great relief to Eleanor 
herself. 

It was to Miss Hetty that her father’s 
mind had instantly turned on hearing what 
Eleanor termed her “sentence.’? He had 
spent some summers during his college 
years on her father’s farm, and had once or 
twice taken Eleanor there to spend aday 
or so when, during some of their frequent 
trips, their way lay in her direction. She 
was Miss Hetty still (owing to a sad little 
tragedy), and now the sole owner of the 
farm; and she received with unbounded de- 
light the proposition thet Eleanor should 
pass the summer with her. And so her fa- 
ther took her, and saw her comfortably es- 
tablished in the great old-fashioned south 
room before he started on his journey. 

It was at one of the many windows of this 
same south room that Eleanor was sitting 
on a certain lovely summer morning writ- 
ing to her father, pausing now and then to 
glance ont over tho b sautiful landseape, or, 
with her teeth pressed down on the end of 


her pen, to run her eyes over the lines 
which she had written: — 


“.DEAR FATHER : Here I am, quite at home at 
last in my dear old room. You know how I 
gnashed my teeth and conducted myself ip other 
unseemly ways when the doctor passed his ver- 
dict ? Well, now that the thing is decided past 
recall, now that you are half way across the 
ocean, I will confess that, but for the thought 
of that great tumbling world of water which lies 
between us, I can see that it is better as itis. I 
would not allow myself to believe that the doc- 
tor knew what he was talking about, but when 
I lie under some great spreading tree for hours 
at a time, gazing and gazing in the laziest possi- 
ble manner into space, why then I acknowledge 
that cities and sight-seeing, bustle and confu- 
sion, would indeed have been a weariness to the 
already far-too-weary flesh.” 


She began the next page by saying: “ But 
what am I todo with my time after [ am 
tired of resting ? How I am to pass the long, 
long days, is more than I can tell, andis a 
prospect to which I look forward with 
dread.” But she knew that that would 
trouble her father, and so took a fresh sheet 
and went on, though with a little sigh at 
that “‘ dreaded prospect: ’ — 


* Miss Hetty is a dear,and hovers about me 
like a mother hen, coaxing me to eat and drink 
at all sorts of unheard-of hours, and somehow 
she does not coax in vain. I am carrying out 
the doctor’s orders to the letter. I go to bed al- 
most with the birds, for I find it my only meth- 
od of self-detence, the creatures having consti- 
tuted themselves a committee on early rising, 
rousing me from my slumbers at daybreak by 
their tumult. Iam confident that some morn- 
ing I shall go out to find the earth strewn with 
their dead bodies, for surely they will burst 
their throats striving to outdo one another in 
that vainglorious manner of theirs. But I do 
not bear them malice, for never in my life before 
have I known the meaning of fresh air such as 
they have been the means of my breathing at 
hours of the morning the simple mention of 
which would once have made me gasp for 
breath. 

“Miss Hetty always hears me, and has my 
breakfast ready when I go downstairs; and then 
Iam off and away for a ramble through such 
fresh loveliness as I never dreamed of before. 
By ten o’clock I have come back famished, and 
goto Miss Hetty for a glass of milk — I drink 
gallons of fresh, warm milk morning and even- 
ing — and a delectable cookie such as only she 
can make; and even then I can hardly wait for 
twelve o’clock dinner, when I fall upon the 
viands with the rapacity of a starving creature, 
Miss Hetty watching me with eyes filled with 
astonishment which she strives to pass off for 
admiration. How the girls would open their un- 
sophisticated eyes to watch me feeding the 
chickens — Ido ‘admire’ to feed the chickens 
— or raking hay; for I really did do that the 
other day when ashower was coming up, and 
they wanted the hay to do likewise, and first. It 
was the most exciting contest in which I ever 
engaged in my life — tennis is nothing to it! 
Working against a thunder-storm is working 
briskly, I can assure you; but 1 am happy to be 
able to tell you that we won — that the last load 
was safely under shelter before the first drop 
fell. But when one of the men told me that 
they could not have accomplished it without my 
help, then indeed my ‘ bosom swelled with ma- 
jestic pride’ — as yours ought todo, father dear, 
when you contemplate the tremendous fact that 
your daughter has done at least one honest 
‘stint’ of hard work in her useless life. 

“Take good care of yourself; and do try to 
get through with that tiresome business as soon 
as you possibly can. And now good-bye, with 
a whole heartful of love from your own 

‘* ELEANOR.”’ 


As fresh air, early hours, and a simple, 
nourishing diet began to tell, as Eleanor 
grew daily stronger and better, that ques- 
tion of what she was to do with her time re- 
turned with more urgent demands for an 
immediate answer. 

**Tt was all very well when I only wanted 
to eat, breathe, and sleep,’ she mused one 
morning, as she was dressing; ‘ when I 
could fling myself down with the delicious 
consciousness that I could fall asleep at any 
moment when there was nothing in partic- 
ular to occupy me, and sleep for an indefi- 
nite length of time; but now that nature 
seems satisfied with ten hours at one time 
of that sort of thing, when there are four- 
teen more, of sixty minutes, three thou- 
sand six hundred seconds, each, to be dis- 
posed of with open eyes and unstupefied 
brain — why, the prospect is little short of 
appalling! ” 

She finished dressing with a little sigh, 
and, with au almost sick longing to see her 
father, went down to her breakfast. 

As she entered tbe “living room” she 
found Miss Hetty talking to a little 
girl, and as she saw Eleanor she said, 
“Sit down on the door-step, Nancy, and I 
will give you some breakfast, and while 
you are eating it I will see what can be 
done.” 

“They are people who live over on the 
| back road,” she explained, in answer to 
,; Eleanor’s question, as they were eating their 








= 
breakfast. ‘ The child has come to tel] me 
that her mother is sick. They are rea} nice 
people, tidy and careful, but they have haq 
a peck of trouble first and last. The 
died about a year back, leaving the mother 
with three children, one of them b' the 
other a baby afew days old. She’s done 
real well, I will say for her, with what she’s 
had to manage with, but I mor’n half be- 
lieve that they never have a good sqnare 
meal. They never ask for anything, but] 
send them a little something now and again 
knowing that nothing will come amiss; but 
today Nancy there’s come to see if I could 
goto her mother a spell, she’s so bad, | 
don’t see howl can, up to my elbows ip 
this pickling and preserving. If it was to- 
morrow I could go real well. But there! 
I'll just have to go! There’s nothing elge 
for it, spoil or no spoil, time or no time,” 

While she was speaking Eleanor sat ba)- 
ancing her spoon on the edge of her cup 
and a question in her mind. She knew of 
some one with plenty of time at her dispos- 
al— “fourteen hours of sixty minutes, 
three thousand six hundred seconds, each,” 
But then one had a choice as to how one’s 
time should be employed; and yet — and 
yet ! 

Just then Miss Hetty set down her cup 
and exclaimed with a sigh: “ Well, I am 
bothered! ” and Eleanor, looking up from 
her seemingly absorbing occupation, said 
quietly, ‘ I will go, Miss Hetty.” 

“You, child! Well, I guess you won’t! 
What would your father say, J should like 
to know? ”’ 

“He would be more than glad. Papa isa 
saint who does all sorte of good works — so 
many that I have always felt that he re- 
lieved me of the responsibility of doing 
any; but I know that he would like it. I 
will go back with the child if you will tell 
me what to doand give me what I shall 
need,”’ 

“It ain’t catching,” mused Miss Hetty, 
looking at her doubtfully; ‘it ain’t any- 
thing but one of her dreadful attacks of 
neuralgia; but I don’t know —it doesn’t 
seem just right to let you, and you no ways 
strong yourself.” 

“T’m strong enough for that, plenty,” 
said Eleanor; ‘so if you will get the things 
ready, I will go up and change my dress.”’ 

** You’re your father’s own child! " ex- 
claimed Miss Hetty, going over to where 
she sat and kissing her. ‘‘ These preserves 
are for market, and I’m free to confess that 
if this mess of fruit was spoiled it would 
mean a good many dollars to me. I'll 
drive over for you this evening.” 

‘That compliment is prepayment far 
beyond my deserts,” laughed Eleanor, as 
she ran up to her room. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








About Women. 


—— It is stated that fifty young women have 
recently been graduated from the woman’s law 
class of the University of New York. Many of 
the graduates do not intend to practice the pro- 
fession, but pursued the study merely for its 
educational value. 

—— The Woman’s Journal says: ‘‘ Mrs. Henry 
D. Cram,a Boston business woman, has made 
arrangements to furnish for the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 the derricks and paraphernalia to 
be used in the erection of all the buildings, 
which will be made entirely of stone. Mrs. 
Cram will personally superintend the work of 
placing the seventy-five derricks.”’ 

—— Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant expects to ar- 
rive in Boston early in October. She will be ac- 
companied by her daughters, Kmmeline and 
Ethel. Mrs. Chant will attend the convention 
of the National W. C. T. U. in Baltimore, Oct. 18, 
and will doubtless be besieged, as usual, with 
applications to lecture. 

—— The story is told that a woman had a very 
fashionable silk waist made, which she sent to 
her sister in a little western Kansas town. She 
received in reply a letter of thanks, in which 
the sister said that she found the sleeves much 
larger than her thin arms needed, and had cut 
them over, getting enough out to make her five- 
year-old girla dress. ‘‘ You must have thought 
I had awful fat arms,’’ the sister out West wrote. 

—— Miss Harriet Colfax,a cousin of the late 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, has charge of 
the lighthouse at Michigan City, Mich. When 
she was appointed the lights were of lard oll, 
and it was her nightly duty to pick her way 
along a wet and slippery causeway, often in the 
teeth of a heavy gale or when the rain and hail 
were descending in torrents. After reaching 
the end of the causeway she had to climb up 8 
slippery ladder and light the lamps. At mid- 
night it was her duty to refill them. 

—— Miss Edith Cole and Mrs. Lort Phillips 
and party made a journey in British Somaliland 
last winter and early spring, and collected and 
dried about 300 species of flowering plants and & 
few ferns, which they have presented to the 
gardens at Kew. The country traversed was 
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THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. 
Thou, Thou art the Potter, and we are the 


Clay ’ 
and , and after “ 
fia moruhag Gad oven ond Gay ates Say, 


wro 
Into yrones Thy will, into shape of Thy 
thought. 


Thou, Mice the Potter,the wheel turns 
Thine eyes do not leave it. Our atoms were 
Five, fine in Thy mills. O the pain and the 
Thoa Koowest their number: not one shall be 


Should Clay to the Potter make answer and 


say, 
« Now what dost thou fashion?” Thy hand 
would not stay; 
Untiring, resistless, without ae 
True, — ite Master, the wheel would go 
round. 


How plastic are we as we lie in Thy hands. 

Who, who as the Potter the Clay understands ? 

Thy ware are a wonder, but oft, as a apa, 

Some b ~~ of Thy meaning shines out in the 
ark. 


What ion is this for the sensitive vey 
To be and molded from day unto ny 
To answer not, question not, just to be still, 
And know Thou art shaping us unto Thy will. 


This, b= may we plead with Thee, Workman 
v 


ne 
Press somp in our substance some symbol of 
ne 
Thy name or Th: image, and let it be shown 
That Thou wilt acknowledge the work as 
Thine own. 


—E.uten M. A. Garss, in “ Treasures of 
Kurium.” 








THE DEACONESSES OF PARIS. 


Rev. Frank Mason North, D. D. 


HEIR “ Home” is not in the beaten 
track of the transatlantic traveler. 
Even the cocher needs to be told where is 
the Rue de Reuilly. But this is because the 
four- wheeled voiture is as infrequent in the 
extreme east of Paris as is the two-wheeled 
cab in the far east of London. 

Yet is the region famous. The narrow 
street bears off to the southeast from the 
broad avenue which connects the Place de 
la Bastille with the Place de la Nation, and 
at the turn, if one’s vision is keen, one can 
see barricades, and one’s ears are dull if 
they do not catch the rattle of small arms 
and the shout of the Commune. For this is 
the favorite haunt of the Spirit of Revolu- 
tion. Here is the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and yonder to the north the Rue de la Ro- 
quette leads on to Pére la Ohaise. The 
wine shop of Gaspard Dufarge cannot be 
far away; and these men at the doors — are 
they not like the three Jacques of a century 
ago ? 

But for more than half a century the In- 
stitution des Diaconesses has stood in this 
quiet street, a home of peace and pity; and 
not far away have been misery and pain, 
and more than once the streets and kennels 
about it have smoked with the hot excite- 
ment of revolt. 

Close upon the founding of the great 
mother house at Kaiserswerth, Pastor Ver- 
meil of the Reformed Ohurch in France es- 
tablished this kindred Institution in Paris. 
Its ministry has been among the most 
blessed influences in the gay, fair, frivolous 
city during a period of immense conse- 
quence. It has been a time when the cult 
of atheism has vied for supremacy with the 
cult of superstition. France has been al- 
lured by two religions — the worship of 
reason and the worship of idols. Neither 
has served as a foundation for ethical life, 
and both equally have failed as a substitute 
for the faith of the Gospel. How weary 
are the people in the heart which yet beats 
true beneath the careless exterior, how they 
crave the strength and courage of a clear 
conscience and a spiritual hope, the annals 
of this sisterhood of ministry would reveal 
with startling fullness. 

The wide entrance at No. 95, shut off 
close at the sidewalk by heavy double 
doors, is not different from that of ten 
thousand of the white-walled houses of 
Paris. We rested for a few moments in 
the little reception-room. From the win- 
dow we looked out upon the large quad- 
rangle faced on either side with buildings 
new andold. The quiet of the Sabbath 
afternoon rested upon the sward and walks 
where sunshine and shade at once bright- 
ened and softened the scene. 

We were met with a charming courtesy 
by Mile. Sarah Monod. She is not herself a 
deaconess. The head of the sisterhood is 
Seur Waller of Holland. To assist in cer- 
tain practica] details in the Institution, 
Mile, Monod, so she tells us, came to it in 
residence for three months. That was 
twenty-five years ago, and she is still there. 
She is a member of the Council of Direc- 
tion, yet beyond this, though evidently 
the responsible manager of the affairs of 


the sisterhood, she has no official recogni- 
tion or name. 

Hers is a labor of love indeed. She is the 
daughter of Adolph, and the niece of Gus- 
tave, Monod— names which live far be- 
yond the circles of Protestant France. Be- 
low the medium height, and stout, she is 
active and vigorous and alert. Her Eng- 
lish adds to correctness the charm which 
only the French accent can give it. 
Through all she says, as in her face, shines 
the pure light of a devout soul. 

She guided us through every part of the 
Institution from kitchen to chapel. Here 
is a day school for the children of the 
neighborhood. Here, the apartments for 
the orphanage. Farther on are the dormi- 
tories and work-rooms for the girls com- 
mitted by the courte— girls who thus form 
a little community of their own within the 
larger establishment. On the rear of the 
property stands the hospital—a large and 
well-equipped modern building. It over- 
looks beautiful gardens on two sides, and 
on every side is freely open to light and 
air. The chief nurse is a delightful little 
French woman who knows no English but 
**God is Love,” and who has for forty 
years, by a gentle and helpful life, been 
teaching the sick and distressed this su- 
preme truth of the Gospel of Christ. 

Sixty deaconesses are connected with 
this Paris Home. Only two are engaged in 
parishes. The rest are nurse deaconesses 
and teachers in the various departments of 
the manifold work. 

While the Institution is independent, its 
affiliations are with the Reformed Ohurch 
of France. Its support is provided by vol- 
untary contributions from churches and 
friends not only in Paris, but throughout 
the provinces. 

To those who are watching the develop- 
ment of the deaconess order in America, 
this long-established Institution reveals 
important facts. There is not wanting evi- 
dence that some among us fail to see the 
true genius of this new order. These older 
communities should teach us. Mile. 
Monod, with whom the revival of this 
unique form of woman’s devotion to Christ 
and humanity has been a careful study, be- 
lieves most firmly that its essential charac- 
teristics are to be found in the spirit rather 
than in the application of the service, and 
that this inner motive expresses itself nat- 
urally in faithful preparation, in the dis- 
tinction of a garb, and in the relinquish- 
ment of salary. 

Unless we are ready to merge this move- 
ment in other kinds of ministry, its inde- 
pendence and singularity must be main- 
tained here as consistently as they have 
been for fifty years in the lands across the 
sea. 


150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








COBWEBS. 


A tairy army camped one summer’s night 
Gayly t ~, = ted tn tho soft light 
leas n the soft moon 
” ee util at dawn ‘ 
They flew ney: and lo! upon the ground 
e 


rare 
With jewels set, their tablecloths were found 
Spread everywhere. 


— — P. CLAPP, in Youth’s Oompan- 








THE DEACONESS AS A SOCIOLOGICAL 
FACTOR. 


Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers. 


(The following is an abstract as nearly as I could get 
it, of a most excellent speech of Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers, delivered at the Ocean Grove Deaconess Con- 
vention last week, It will help that grand cause if read 
and studied as it deserves. — R. 8. Rust.) 

OCIETY in our day is conceived of as a vital 

organism, each part related to every other, 

and all moved by a common spirit toward a 
common goal. 

What place does the deaconess hold in this 
organism ? What factor is she in the evolution 
of society ? } 

She stands, first, as an interpreter between the 
classes of society. The widening distance be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the cultured and 
the ignorant, is an alarming fact of our civiliza- 
tion. Indifference exists on the one side and 
bitterness on the other. The deaconess can help 
to bridge this gulf and bring about greater 
harmony and sympathy. The barren and un- 
sanitary homes, the social destitution of the 
poor and the working people, are too little 
known to their more fortunate brethren; so are 
their long hours of work, their frequent unjust 
treatment, and their dull and dreary daily life. 
The deaconess must be an infiuence to bring 
about the true universal brotherhood, “ when 
all men’s good shall be each man’s care.” 

The deaconess ought to be an instrument of 
applied Christianity. The principles of Chris- 
tianity are tolerably well known; they need now 
to be applied to every-day living. She must be 
a minister of help and healing to the socially, 

destitute — to ameliorate 





morally and 
the sufferings of the more unfortunate members 





of the social organism. She must represent the 
ideal Christian life by example. 
What methods shal! the deaconess use to make 
her work tend toward social progress, which is 
? 
First of all, the method of contact. She must 
live among the people she seeks to uplift. She 
must know them well and win their confidence 
and friendship. Deaconess Homes should not 
be placed on pleasant and fashionable streets 
where they are not needed, but in the poorest 
wards, among the tenements and the poor. 
About them should grow up the various benefi- 
cent agencies for uplifting a needy neighbor- 
hood. They should be bright, hospitable Chris- 
tian homes, a social centre for the poor of the 
vicinity, and a power for transforming a squalid, 
unsanitary and ugly street and ward into a clean 
and healthful neighborhood. 
A second method should be that of co-opera- 
tion — gaining the aid of Christian people in 
the work undertaken, and winning, too, the 
contidence and co-operation of the poor about 
her in the general uplifting work of the Home 
and its residents. 
A third method should be of education by ex- 
ample and precept, through the social life of the 
Home, through teaching of moral and religious 
principles, and by broadening the outlook and 
increasing the resources of the overworked and 
unfortunate peeple with whom she comes in 
contact. 








Little Folks. 


A BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


L. Robbins. 


OUIS and Alfred burst into the kitchen 

and tossed their dinner baskets on the 

table. They were just home from school, 
and out of breath from running. 

“Mamma!” cried Louis, ‘ Saturday 
will be my birthday. Are you going to 
make me a birthday cake, same’s you did 
Alfred ? ”’ 

“* Perhaps,” answered his mother, with a 
smile. 

“ Oan’t we have a party, too?” asked 
Alfred. 

* A party!’ said their mother. 

“ Yes,” said Louis. ‘ Oan’t we have 
Johnnie, and Fred, and Mason, and Wesley, 
and Ralph, to come and play all the after- 
noon, and stay to tea, and eat some of the 
cake?” 

“ I'll see,” said their mother. 

““Oan’t we go and ask them now?” 
pleaded Alfred. 

“‘ No,” said their mother. “ We will wait 
about that till Saturday forenoon. You 
may not be good boys till then; and if you 
are naughty, I can’t let you have a party, 
you know.” 

Louis and Alfred made up their minds 
they would try very hard to be good, and 
they succeeded so well that, right after 
breakfast, Saturday morning, their mother 
began making the birthday cake. 

Louis and Alfred stood around the table 
and watched her while she made it and put 
it in the oven. Finally it was taken out 
nicely baked, and then it was frosted, and 
set away in the pantry. 

‘Now can we go and ask the boys?” 
said Louis. 

“T just want to run over to the next 
house, and see how Mrs. Thompson is get- 
ting along, first,”” answered their mother. 
“ T won’t be gone very long.”’ 

When she had been gone five minutes, 
the time began to seem very long indeed to 
Louis and Alfred. 

“Let’s go and play with Billy,” said 
Alfred. 

“ That’s so,” said Alfred. ‘ Let’s.’’ 

Billy was their pet goat, and in a few 
minutes they were racing across the yard 
with him, shouting and having great fun. 
There was a leather strap around Billy’s 
neck, and a rope was tied to the strap. 
Louis had hold of the rope. 

After awhile Billy took a notion that he 
wanted to go into the house. 

“ Don’t let him ! ” cried Alfred. 

“ He wante to awfully,” said Louis. 

‘“‘ Mamma told us never to let him come 
into the house again,” said Alfred. 

“I don’t care,” said Louis. “ I’ll bring 
him right out again, and she needn’t know 
anything about it.” 

“ Well, I don’t think you ought to, when 
mamma told you not to,” said Alfred. 

By this time Billy was standing in the 
entry, gazing into the kitchen with great 
interest. He looked very smiling, and 
seemed to remember that he had gone in 
there once, when no one was there, and had 
eaten some very nice pears out of a glass 
dish. 

The next minute he was capering around 
the kitchen table, and Louis was holding 
back on the rope and laughing. 

Alfred came and stood in the door, and 
began to laugh, too. 





“0 Louis!” he cried. “ What do you 


suppose Billy would think of a looking- 
glass ?” 

“ Take it down and see,” laughed Louis. 
So Alfred climbed up upon the sewing 
machine, and took down the looking-glass. 

“ Hold it up in front of him, so he can look 
into it ! ” cried Louis, 

When Billy caught sight of his reflection 
in the glass, he studied it intently for a 
moment, then put his head down and made 
a plunge toward it, and Alfred found him- 
self lying flat on the floor, the looking-glass 
frame on top of him, and pieces of broken 
glass scattered all about, 

The next thing Billy noticed was the 
pantry door, which happened to be open a 
very little, 

He put his nose up to the crack and 
sniffed. Then he pushed the door wide 
open and went in, dragging Louis after him. 

Billy seemed to smile all over his face 
when he saw the birthday cake on the 
dresser before the window, and he went up 
to it and smelled of it, 

“O—h! He’s going to eat the cake!” 
cried Louis in agony, pulling frantically on 
the rope. “Come, Alfred, and take it away 
from him |” 

Before Alfred could get to him; Billy had 
taken a big mouthful of the cake, and 
seemed to think it was very good. 

Alfred rushed bravely to the rescue, and 
tried to bear away what was left. Billy, 
however, had no mind to lose such a dainty 
meal, and he just stopped to butt Alfred 
into the corner under the dresser, and then 
went on eating. 

Louis gave a tremendous tug at the rope. 
The rope broke, and Louis fell over back- 
ward. 

Both boys scrambled to their feet, and 
tried again, either to take the cake away 
from Billy, or Billy away from the cake, 

But Billy stood his ground, and in a few 
minutes more the last of the precious cake 
had disappeared — the beautiful cake, with 
thick frosting all over the top, and the let- 
ters L-o-u-i-s, in red and yellow and pink 
and brown candies on top of the frosting. 

Billy seemed willing to be led after this, 
and Louis tied the rope on and took him 
back to the barn, leaving Alfred to explain 
to their mother, whom they now saw com- 
ing down the road. 

When Alfred had made his confession, he 
weut to look for Louis, and after a long 
time found him in the barn, lying face 
down, on a great bunch of hay. He couldn't 
make him speak or move, and finally, in 
great distress, he went and brought his 
mother. 

She sat down on the hay beside Louis. 

“ Louis ! ” she said. 

Her voice was so kind and gentle that 
Louis, after a minute, sat up, and then she 
put her arm about him and drew him close 
to her, and rested her cheek against his 
hair. 

When she did this Louis couldn’t help 
crying a little, and saying he was sorry he 
had disobeyed her. 

His mother seemed to be thinking, and 
did not answer at first. When she did, she 
spoke very gravely : — 

“It makes me feel badly, of course, when 
I think you do not care enough for me to 
try to please me,”’ she said. “ But there is 
something else that makes me still more 

unhappy. Do you know what it is?” 

Louis shook his head, and Alfred came 
and threw himself down beside his mother 
and looked up earnestly into her face. 

“It is that you do not love your Father 
in heaven,” said their mother. “ Think 
how He loves you. He is doing something 
for you and trying to make you happy all 
the time. Everything you have He gives 
you. How can you help loving Him, and 
trying to please Him? He says, ‘ Thou 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother,’ 
and you know it is not honoring them to 
disobey them. I want you both to grow 
up to be good and noble men, and no man 
can be really good and noble unless he loves 
God and tries to please Him.”’ 

Then Louis and Alfred both said they 
were going to try to please Him, and grow 
up to be the kind of men their mother 
wanted them to be. 


Abington, Mass. 








—— Bessie was just finishing her breakfast as 
papa stooped to kiss her before going down 
town. The little one gravely took up her napkin 
and wiped her cheek. ‘ What, Bessie,” said ber 
father, ‘‘ wiping away papa’s kiss?” “Ob, no,” 
said she, looking up with a sweet smile, “ I’se 
wubbing it in.” 


—— Unole George: “How do you like arith- 
metic?” Little Dick: “ Pretty well, so far; but 
the teacher says next week we are to begin 
learning how to extract roots. [ guess he thinks 





we're all going to be dentists.” 
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Editorial. 





IMPERFECT PERFECTION. 


O duty should be kept more clearly 
and constantly before every Chris- 
tian than that of making steady advances 
in his idea of what true, right living is. 
There is an idea back of every deed. Action 
is embodied thought; but the thought, of 
course, comes first, and the deed will be de- 
termined by it. If our life, then, is to take 
on ever-new beauty, that beauty must be 
grasped antecedently by the mind. In 
other words, our idea must become our 
ideal, and this ideal, or standard of excel- 
lence, must not be stationary. Ideals are 
creations of the imagination. The mind 
endeavors to form a conception of what 
can by the utmost possibility of effort be 
attained. 

Evidently, then, ideals will differ accord- 
ing to the grades of development and the 
mental and moral powers of those who 
form them. Let those powers be ever de- 
veloping, as they should be (and will be 
under normal conditions), and the ideal 
will be ever advancing. What is included 
by his mind in perfect love to God and man 
will be one thing today, and quite another 
thing tomorrow. He whose conscience is not 
growing more sensitive to slight departures 
from rectitude or to small omissions, who is 
not becoming keener to detect little in- 
fractions of the perfect law, who is not in- 
creasingly scrupulous as to the purity of 
his motives and the fervor of his quick 
response to all God’s calls, must be set 
down as scarcely genuine in his devotion 
to the Master, or else as deeply ignorant 
concerning what that devotion demands. 
Our holiness is not perfected in this world 
except after an imperfect sort of a fashion. 








TEMPERAMENTAL TEMPTATIONS. 


ELIGION does not destroy the funda- 
mental differences in men’s disposi- 
tions. God did not design that it should. It 
would be a very tame, dull, flat world if all 
good people were just alike. The society of 
heaven itself would be reduced to an un- 
interesting sterility if all ite inhabitants 
thought and felt the same. There is no 
probability that such will be the case. But 
however that may be, it is absolutely impos- 
sible here for people to act alike simply be- 
cause they have the same amount of piety. 
That piety equally genuine and fervent in 
various people will take on a variety of 
forms and manifest itself in a variety of 
ways. Regenerating grace, though it makes 
men new creatures, does not make them 
all after one pattern ; neither does it com- 
pletely conceal, however thorough its oper- 
ation, the kind of men they were before. 
This truth is so plain as to need no illustra- 
tion, yet it is very frequently forgotten. 

And the consequences of this forgetful- 
ness are serious. We do great injustice to 
our neighbors, and maks ourselves also 
more or less needless trouble, by failing to 
recognize how powerfully temperament, to 
say nothing of early training, modifies the 
outward eapects and workings of religion. 
It is along this line that ardent Protestants 
will find important help in maintaining 
amicable relations with their Roman Oath- 
olic neighbors. The Celt and the Saxon, 
the Frenchman and the German, may be 
equally devoted to God, but it is wholly un- 
natural for them to show it in precisely the 
game way. It is very common for people 
to say — if such a person were a true Chris- 
tian, he would act thus and thus. But he 
who thus speaks would do well to pause a 
little and consider the matter more broadly. 
It would greatly help him to charitable 
thoughts. 

A man’s strongest temptations will always 
be in the line of his temperament, and that 
is where he must make his hardest fight. 
In certain directions it is naturally easy for 
him to do right; in others, very difficult. 
His fidelity to God, his real goodness, will 
be tested at these latter pcints. Tempera- 
mental tendencies largely indicate where a 
man’s specific work will lie, where he can 
put forth his strength with least friction 
and accomplish the greatest results. But if 
he makes these tendencies an excuse for 
neglecting those positive obligations which 
are binding on all, no matter what their 


The practical application of these princi- 
ples constitutes a very important part of the 
right management of one's life. Only very 

reflection will reveal the exceed- 
‘ingly narrow path of individual) duty. Only 
‘the severest resolution will enable one 
flways to walk therein. 





THE SUNNY SIDE. 


PTIMISM — how much the world needs 
it, now and always! More cheer, 
more hope, more faith, more courage, more 
far-seeing patience! Above all things else 
the world needa the grace of the sunny 
side. 
The fact that such a book as that remark- 
able volume, recently published, called 
“ Degeneration” (reviewed in our Book 
Table this week), should have been written, 
and then should have.been so widely and 
appreciatively read, and noticed, and dis- 
cussed, shows that there is a distinct vein 
of pessimism in our modern life that is 


‘bound to crop out every now and then. 


There are men, both conscientious and in- 
tellectual, who seem disposed to give their 
time and talents to exploiting the dark side 
of life. 

But when one comes to candidly and 
fairly balance the evil of life against the 
good, the dark against the bright, the bane- 
ful against the beneficent, the forbidding 
against the hopeful, is it not fair to assume 
that the proportion is very nearly that of. 
shadow to sunshine in nature? There are 
vastly more bright than cloudy days, and 
the sun shines oftener than the rain falls. 
So with human life. Its prevailing color 
is not dark, but bright. There are more 
smiles than tears, more joys than sorrows, 
more happy realizations than sad disap- 
pointments. Most men would infinitely 
rather live than die — yes, rather wake than 
sleep. For them life is full of joyous activity 
and innocent enjoyment and sunny hope. 

But if life in its common aspects is not 
only endurable, but happy, how is it 
crowned with joy in the Gospel of Christ 
—the blessed assurance of divine sonship, 
immortality, and forgiveness of sin! With 
this infinite increment of life’s sunshine, 
how is there any room left for shadow? 
What becomes of pessimism in the light 
of God’s love for the world? The whole 
page of human history, from the hour 
when the Obrist-child first smiled from 
His manger-cradle, is aglow with the very 
brightness of heaven. If there is any 
darkness left, it is in the hearts of those 
who have not yet yielded themselves to the 
gentle mastery of the Divine love. Hap- 
piness, peace, the sweet confidence of per- 
fect faith — these are the portion of those 
who have given themselves up to Christ. 
Theirs is the sunshine-of the present life 
and the glory of the life to come! And the 
great Optimist — the Giver of joy — is still 
holding out His hands, and saying, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden; and I will give you rest.” 








THE ELIMINATION OF THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICIAN, 


-)E know a conspicuous man, a good 
deal of an ecclesiastical boss him- 
self, who has no good opinion of bossism in 
others. In a large gathering of his friends 
and admirers he congratulated them on 
their freedom from boss control, and ex- 
horted them to beware of the ecclesiastical 
politician — to suffer no boss, not even a 
clever one. If any attempt were made to 
lord it over God’s heritage, he urged them 
to extinguish the offender in the next elec- 
tion. 

But the ecclesiastical boss is not usually 
scared away by any such pious exhortations 
and deprecations. When the sons of God 
come together, this diplomat is usually 
among them to promote his own ends or 
those of his master. He is not alarmed at 
pious ejaculations. He is a man of courage 
and intellectual resources, an optimist who 
knows how to wait and to gain by a circui- 
tous route what he failed to secure by direct 
methods. You do not always know when 
he is around. He wears no uniform; he 
does not usually proclaim abroad his mis- 
sion; he seems to have various lines outside 
his controlling occupation. He is sure to 
know something of spheres of influence in 
which you are interested, and will delight to 
compare notes with you. While knowing 
so much and interested in s0 many of your 
things, he will seldom be able to reveal 
what you desire above all to know. He has 
his secrets, which are never proclaimed 
from the house-top. In a word, the eccle- 
siastical politician is a gentleman of easy 
manners, who knows how to wear a stove- 
pipe or slouched hat as occasion may re- 
quire, and to make himself agreeable 
in a variety of circles. To these outward 
accomplishments he joins the instinct of 
leadership, the endowment of prophecy, the 
power to shape the future as well as the im- 
mediate actions of men. The human heart 
opens to him like a book and enables him to 
understand and control motives. Above all, 
as a student of society, he is able to fore- 


cast, with more or less accuracy, the effect 
certain complications and events will have 
on certain classes of mind. As a shrewd 
mind reader, he endeavors to ascertain the 
price at which every man is held, and 
whether the compensation is expected to 
be made in coin or in kind. 

The ecclesiastical politician is self-cen- 
tered. He himeelf is the ultimate end of his 
studies and aspirations. That end, how- 
ever, is not always patent. He appears 
under many aliases and is usually the ad- 
vocate for another; but with all these al- 
truistic appearances, he never fails to be 
true to his own interests. “What he could 
not reach in his own name, he seeks under 
that of another. But whoever else profits 
by his exertions, the ecclesiastical politi- 
cian is sure to share liberally in the spoils. 
The boss, with his camp-followers, appro- 
priates whatever may come to hand. 

The boss is, in part, a natural product. 
The elements of his power came in at his 
birth and are sure to find the means of de- 
velopment in the social organism of which 
he is a part. However excellent the natu- 
ral gifts of the ecclesiastical manager, 
when restrained in their use and subjected 
to discipline, they are invariably mischiev- 
ous and corrupting when employed to ap- 
propriate advantages which belong to 
others. The ecclesiastical politician gen- 
erally gains the reputation of being a 
trickster, who has less regard to justice and 
honor than to expediency. The men he 
puts forward are first of all his creatures, 
or those able to do something for him in 
return. A man with the qualities of the 
boss finds it very difficult to act honorably 
and squarely in the presenve of tempta- 
tions sure to come to him. 

That there are ecclesiastical politicians 
in the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch goes 
without saying. The preachers would 
be something more or less than men if 
there were not. The management is inci- 
dent to all human organizations. We have 
seen it in the church and among some of 
the good people, but the quality needs re- 
straint and control, and that control must 
come from the less ambitious members of 
councils, conferences and churches. When 
the managerial qualities of a brother have 
become developed into those of the boss, it 
is time he was “ sat down on” and that his 
occupation be taken away. Look out for 
those men who have schemes ahead for 
election day, and be sure to brush aside any 
candidates they may present. Reserve the 
high places for the best men, and to this 
end smite with the blackball the man- 
ager’s candidates. 

The honor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohurch demands the elimination of the ec- 
clesiastical politician. A proposition so 
simple and so in harmony with every man’s 
observation needs no proof. Any one who 
has been abroad in the world has had ocu- 
Jar demonstration. He has heard of the 
rings and cliques and combinations to re- 
adjust matters for the Annual and General 
Conferences. The fish-lines are sometimes 
very long and capable of being thrown far 
out to sea, so as to be unaffected by the 
wake of the boat. To be in time for next 
May, the ecclesiastical manager is already 
active. Heisin many of the Annual Con- 
ferences; he utilizes the camp-meeting sea- 
son to cultivate the good graces of the 
brethren. He is a great traveler and a 
friendly visitor. The greatest bar to his 
success is found, however, in the vital en- 
ergy of the Bishops and other high officials. 
So long as they persist in living and driving 
about in the world with vigor, he has no 
chance to fill those high places. If about a 
dozen of the Bishops would take their hats 
and move out in the funeral procession, th 
way would be clear for re-enfor t 
The bosses and their friends could be well 
taken care of. These managerial men have 
often exercised their prophetic gifts in es- 
timating the expectancy of death in the 
Bishops; the event has usually shown them 
to be false prophets. This fact, however, 
will not discourage the exercise of their 
gifts of forecast in the future. 

The next General Conference will have to 
take note of the ecclesiastical politician. 
He will go up with his candidates cut and 
dried. The preparations will be all made; 
the vote of the Oonference alone will be 
needed to complete the commercial trans- 
action. One thing the Oonference can 
profitably do— drop the bossized candi- 
dates into a deep well. They might never 
be able to find their way out; but if they 
should happen to do so, they would never 
again eppear in the old fashion. To be 
sure, the ecclesiastical politician is in all 
churches, because he inheres in human 
nature; but he has certain advantages in 
the elections of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, with the great prizes to be 
thereby. The prizes present tem. 
and dangers. The exposure to 
temptations and dangers admonish 
guard well the gate. Give the 
manager no undue advantage. Let 
be said that a great place in the 
was filled by the shrewd and sel 
bination of two or three coteries of 
astical politicians. 
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W* gladly surrender a generous amount of 

space in this issue to the publication of 
the opinions of prominent representatives of 
the church, upon the removal of the time limit 
With much care we selected the names of the 
respondents, desiring to secure such an expres- 
sion of opinion as should represent the entire 
church. A wide range geographically is taken 
and a goodly number of laymen express their 
judgment. The majority are in favor of the Te- 
moval. 

What are we to say at the result? It is well 
known that we have been, until lately, an ar- 
dent advocate of the removal of the time limit, 
The very views which are expressed in this sym- 
posium in favor of the removal we Mave previ- 
ously advocated with sincerity and earnestness, 
There bas been borne in upen us of late, how- 
ever, through observation and experience, the 
conviction that it would not be wise for the 
church to remove the present time limit. Aga 
reasonable compromise between those of variant 
views, each equally conscientious and loyal to 
the church, why not postpone further action 
for another quadrennium ? Certainly, with the 
apparently slight demand for the five-year pas- 
torate, no great interest would suffer in such 
postponement. Is it not judicious to refrain 
from making radical changes in our economy 
until there is a universal demand for such 
changes? In this instance, will it not be much 
wiser, as well as safer, for the church to pause 
ina matter of such magnitude and wait the 
clear indication of Providence and experience 
before it eliminates the itinerant principle, 
which has differentiated and distinguished its 
economy in all the grand years of its history ? 








Impartial Opinion. 


EV. GEORGE J. BOND, now editor of the 
Wesleyan of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was an 
attendant upon the Chattanooga Conference. 
From a very interesting letter written trom the 
convention to the Wesleyan he makes allusion 
to the “color question.” The opinion of this 
impartial observer should help us in New Eng- 
land to see ourselves in this matter as another 
sees us ; — 


“The color question in the South is stilla 
a. but it is one which is settling itself. 
is com with many difficulties, and it 
would be im inent for a passing stranger to 
dogmatize about it. Undoubtedly the colored 
race is rising — eg a whole slowly, rising 
at the top rapidly. The Negro can take on edu- 
cation — all you can give him — and schools and 
colleges for his training are many and excellent. 
A generation has grown up since the era of 
slavery, and that generation is, in considerable 
measure, a civilized, educated, and Christianized 
one. But undoubtedly there is a jarge ropor- 
tion of the black men of the South i hargely 
unformed and uninformed. With the rights of 
free mer that proportion has the instincts, the 
proclivities, the irresponsibilities of slaves. The 
color line is strongly drawn at the South; per- 
a in some res , #8 strongly as ever. But 
the Negro is treated by all citizens, worthy the 
name, with kindness, with ree » and with 
what, in their conviction, is fa . Indeed, 
the di ce in his treatment North and South 
is more theoretical than practical. At the South 
people ice all they profess in the matter, 
and at the North they sometimes 
more than they practice. Meantime the ques- 
tion is slowly but certainly settling itself.” 








Personals. 


— Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., is booked to 
visit, the Pacific Conferences in the interest of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society., 

— Rev. A. J. Palmer, D. D., who delivered bis 
celebrated lecture at the Framingham Assembly 
upon the “ Die No-Mores ” last week, called at 
this office. 

—Bishop Hurst contributed an article on 
“The American University,” to the July- 
August number of the Methodist Review of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

— Governor McKinley, of Ohio, writes a letter 
to the public press stating that he is not, and 
never has been, a member of the A. P. A. 


— We regret to notice that Dr. J. P. D. John, 
ex-president of De Pauw University, is to enter 
the lecture field especially to controvert the ut- 
terances of Ingersoll. It would be much wiser 
to ignore that blatant atheist and leave him “to 
go to his own place.” 


— Bishop Haygood, in the July-August Meth- 
odist Review (Nashville), hasan able paper on 
“ Loaf and Bottle to Hagar,” in which he en- 
forces the duty of Southern churches to the 
colored people. 

— Hon. Will Cumback has been chosen as the 
next annual orator at Colorado Springs and 
Denver for 1896, about the time of Washington's 
Birthday. His theme will be, “The Growth of 
American Liberty."” The Association having 
this matter in hand are making it as historic a8 
& Faneuil Hall occasion, having an address op 
some patriotic subject every year, Two: ycars 
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ago Hon. John J. Ingalls was the speaker, and 
jast year Hon. Henry Watterson. 

Prot. H. G. Mitchell and wife are stopping 
for tour weeks at Remsen, New York. 

— Rev. R. C. Johnson, secretary of the Irish 
Wesleyan Conference, will be the fraternal del- 

to the next General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The death is announced of Prof. N. 8. 
Townsend, of Columbus, Ohio, a leader in the 
movement which years ago led to the expung- 
ing of the obnoxious “ black laws” from the 
statutes of Ohio. 

— Dr. George K. Morris, of Boston University, 

hed a very able and impressive sermon, last 
Sunday morning, at the First Church, Union 
Square, Somerville. Fortunate indeed is the 
church that is able to secure Dr. Morris as a 
supply. 

—The Northwestern of last week observes: 
“ Rev. Dr. G. M. Steele of New England Confer- 
ence has been interviewing Mormondom, and 
confesses to much surprise at the statesmanship 
displayed in its organization. Dr. Steele ap- 

to be in robust health and to enjoy a 
Western outing with relish.” 

— As the announcement of the death, Aug. 2, 
ot Mrs. Charles 8. Parkhurst, of Somerville, oc- 
curring at Old Orchard, which appeared in the 
daily press, is misleading triends, we state that 
the deceased did not belong to the family of the 
editor of this paper, and was not a relative. 


— Miss Fanny G. Wilson, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been elected preceptress of Cazeno- 
via Seminary. Miss Wilson is a classical gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan University. She has 
spent two years in France and Germany, study- 
ing the languages of those nations, and is said 
to be able to speak them fluently. 

— Boston pulpits are favored with distin- 
guished ministers during the vacation season. 
On a recent Sunday an opportunity was given to 
hear Drs. Pentecost of London, Gifford of 
Buffalo, Munger of New Haven, and Thirkield 
of Atlanta. Friends living in the city and 
suburbs will do well to scan closely the Sunday 
notices in the Saturday evening papers. 


— Rev. R. 8. Rust, D. D., and Mrs. Rust called 
at this office last week. They will spend some 
time at Asbury Grove and among old friends in 
New England. Dr. Rust reaches his 80th birth- 
day upon the 12th of September next. This 
veteran, with a past of such honorable achieve- 
ment, seems remarkably clear and vigorous at 
tourscore. He is always given a hearty welcome 
to New England. 2 

— That is a very interesting illustrated article 
in McClure’s Magazine for August entitled, 
“ Bishop Vincent and His Work.” We notice 
one illustration, “A Group of Chautauqua 
Workers,” in which stand Bishops Vincent and 
Warren, and Drs. Lyman Abbott and W. C. 
Wilkinson ; and another includes Bishops Vin- 
cent and Foster, Governor Colquitt, Prof. B. P. 
Bowne, and Joseph Cook. 

— Key. 8. P. Heath, of Gilford, N. H., writes 
under date of July 31: ‘On ancount of severe 
iilness, I am obliged to resign my charge at 
Gilford. For over two months I have suffered 
from a serious brain trouble, and my family 
physician says I require perfect rest in order to 
regain my health.” Mr. Heath will receive the 
tender and prayerfpl sympathy of his brethren 
and many other lifelong friends in this new 
affliction, 

— Mrs. Susan B. Holway, the oldest living 
member of the C. L. 8. C., class of '84, attended 
the Framingham Assembly with her daughter, 
Mrs. W. D. Bridge. Mrs. Holway is in her 85th 
year and an enthusiastic Chautauquan. Her 
classmates, in token of their loving apprecia- 
tion, presented her with two beautiful wreaths, 
with a written address, She is the mother of 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N., and Rev. R. F. 
Holway, of Worcester. 


—The Independent says of the late Dr. Kd- 
ward Beecher: “‘ For the last dozen years he has 
been the beautiful figure in Dr. Meredith’s 
Brooklyn church, an example of faithfulness in 
attendance, even after he recovered so marvel- 
ously, six years ago, from the accident which 
compelled the amputation of a leg. His gra- 
cious old age was possibly as useful as his long 
career as pastor, preacher, author, editor and 
college president, and more beautiful.” 


— A highly intelligent woman, who had often 
heard Dr. Arthur Brooks preach, writes in a 
private letter: “ I think that I owe to him, spir- 
itually, more than to any one else. He rose to 
such spiritual heights that he seemed to know 
the secret things of God. Many times, when I 
heard him preach, it seemed to me that he had 
been in the very presence of God, and his face 
shone like that of Moses.” That characteriza- 
tion would have fitted remarkably well his more 
distinguished brother, Phillipe Brooks. 


— Rev. R. H. Howard, D. D., writes: “‘ One of 
the most attractive and effective speakers on the 
lecture platform at the present time is Dr. A. W. 
Lamar, of Galveston, Texas, pastor of a large 
Baptist Church in that city. His lecture entitled 
‘ Dixie Before the War,’ delivered recently at 
the New England Assembly, is entitled to a high 
place among efforts of this kind. He has a mu- 
sical and sympathetic voice, and is of the char- 
acteristically warm Southern oratoric tempera- 
ment. He is small and very slight of stature, 
ot dark complexion and youthful appearance. 
He has a vivid imagination, while his powers of 
characterization and pictorial representation are 
unsurpassed. His descriptions of the coon hunt 
and the fishing scene by night, of the darkey 





sermon, of the joliity of the Negro wedding, 
andthe Merry Christmas time on the Southern 
plantation before the war, leave nothing to be 
desired. Probably on these lines Dr. Lamar has 
not his equal on the continent — and that means 
in the world.” 

— Rev. Dr. J. W. Johnston, of Brooklyn, who 
preached last Sunday two sermons at Dorchester 
Church, greatly to the delight of his old parish- 
ioners, called at this office on Monday. 

— Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., of Calvary Charch, 
New York, Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Auburndale, 
with his brother, John Bishop, and his sister, are 
spending some days at the “ Algonguin,” St. 
Andrews, N. B. 

— On the first day of August the venerable 
and much-loved Dr, Mark Trafton passed his 
85th milestone, in good health and spirits. Toa 
remarkable degree our dear friend retains his 
natural powers, a slight deafness alone showing 
the lapse of years. A beautiful old age — how 
good it is! 

— The wife ot Rev. Gilbert K. Bent, of North 
Reading, died, Aug. 6, at their residence. Mrs. 
Bent has been an invalid for eleven years. The 
immediate cause of her death was a paralytic 
shock. She died in great peace. The husband, 
ason— Dr. G. W. W. Bent, of Walpole — and 
two daughters — Mrs. W.8. Blake, of Dorches- 
ter, and Mrs. Warren Symonds, of North Read- 
ing - survive the deceased. The funeral serv- 
ives will take place atthe home. An obituary 
of this excellent woman will appear at an early 
date. 


— The wife of Rev. Dr. Talmage died at Dans- 
ville, N. Y., Aug. 5. Since the burning of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle last year, Mrs. Talmage 
suffered nervous prostration, and never fully 
recovered from the shock of that memorable 
Sunday afternoon. The deceased was the sec- 
ond wife of Dr. Talmage. His first wife was 
drowned while boating in 1862, leaving a daugh- 
ter, Miss Jessie, anda son who has since died. 
Within two years aftc rward the Doctor married 
Miss Susie Whittemore, of Brooklyn. She be- 
came the mother of five children — Rev. Frank 
DeWitt Talmage, Mrs. Dorin, Mrs, Mangan, 
Miss Maud and Miss Daisy Taimage. 


—It is surprising that, considering his phe- 
nomena! ability as a platform orator, Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, who is said at pres- 
ent to preach to the largest Protestant audience 
in America and to conduct a college of his own 
institution of some thirteen hundred students, 
is not better known in New England, particu- 
larly as he was formerly, for years, a resident of 
Boston. That he is known and appreciated 
elsewhere is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that, at the late New England Assembly, where 
he delivered two lectures, he stated that be had 
some time since delivered “ Acres of Diamonds ”’ 
twenty-two hundred times. He has had a some- 
what singular history: Born and brought up on 
a small farm in western Massachusetts, he was 
an officer in the Civil War. Subsequently he 
became a sort of Bohemian for years. Asa 
newspaper correspondent he traveled through- 
out the far East. An infidel and gambler, he 
was induced to reform through the influence of 
a singular incident. He is said to have been 
the man who, while engaged in gaming at Hong 
Kong, China, hummed the Sunday-school tune, 
set to Phabe Cary’s beautiful lines, — 

“ One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er,” 
suggesting to his companion in sin associations 
and memories of other and better days, which 
led him to say: ‘“‘ Conwell, I have played my last 
game of cards,’’ and who from that moment be- 
came a changed man. Whether just at that time 
and place Mr. Conwell was also converted, we are 
unable to say, but not long afterwards we find 
him a Christian man and a law student in Bos- 
ton. While practicing law here he also turned his 
attention to authorship, and among other works 
wrote ‘‘ Boston After the Fire,” He is also said 
to have led a large and enthusiastic teachers’ 
Sunday-school class at Tremont Temple long be- 
tore the days of Dr. Meredith and Mr. Cable. 








Brieflets. 


Those of our readers especially interested in 
deaconees work, will note with gratification the 
excellent contributions relating to that subject, 
which appear on page 7. 


A great many people have a good supply of 
religion theoretically. They can tell you what 
Christianity is and how it should express itself, 
but you would- never think of taking them as 
models of Christian living. 


Rev. A. 8. Ladd, of ( Calais, Me., gives, on page 
11, a pleasant glimpse of “ Our Neighbors Across 
the Border.” 


Spending a single Sundey in a country town 
recently where there is no Methodist church, we 
drove five miles to worship among our own peo- 
ple. It was a charming morning, and the ride 
along the banks of that most beautiful stream in 
New England, White River, was refreshing and 
delightful. Rev. E. W. Sharp was in the pulpit 
—a brother who but a comparatively short time 
ago was living in Somerville. Especially faith- 
ful was he as a member of the First Church, 
Union Square, that city. His testimonies and 
prayers we still remember as earnest, ardent and 
helpful. We had heard of him later as at 
Moody’s Schoo! at Northfield, and afterward as 
a local preacher in the Vermont Conference. He 
preached the morning that we heard him «# 
thoughtful and suggestive sermon, impressing us 


our system justify iteelf in laying hold of men 
of all classes in life and of peculiar gifts and 
graces, and in thrusting them, according to the 
genius of our economy, into the ministry. Pe- 
culiar indeed is our Methodism, but again it 
must be said that it “ works well.” 


Another very entertaining letter from Rev. 
H. A. Clifford will be found on page 11. 


Weare informed that a considerable element 
of the Methodist Church at Everett have with- 
drawn and been organized into a church of the 
Evangelical Association. This action does not 
surprise us. When advised that special services 
were being held in that church ostensibly in the 
interest of holiness, we replied that the next move 
would be aschism and the organization of an 
independent church out of our membership. 
After several more such events in this stereo- 
typed order, we trust our ministers will know 
what to expect as the sequel when a desire io 
manifested to inaugurate special meetings for 
the promotion of holiness so-called. 


We learn, from undoubted authority, that in 
three of the churches of Middleboro on a recent 
Sunday there was sung for the second hymn at 
nearly the same time that general favorite, be- 
ginning, — 
“In the cross of Obriat I glory, 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time.” 


The Peace Congress held in the Grand Audi- 
torium, Ocean Grove, N. J., by the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society, July 20, was a 
success. Resolutions were passed to establish 
the first Sunday before Christmas as Peace Sun- 
day in al! our churches, and opposing “ Boys’ 
Brigades,” as tending to foster the war spirit. 


We must record our most solemn protest 
against the teaching and practices of Dr. Simp- 
son of faith-healing notoriety, and his support- 
ers, at Old Orchard, as reported in the daily 
press. He is inculcating errors, awakening de- 
lusions, and making use of methods that great- 
ly scandalize and harm the Christian Church. 
We are surprised that a few well-known Meth- 
odist ministers, usually so keen-svented for 
heresies, so-called, should give their sanction 
and support, year after year, to these meetings. 
The general public is informed that the camp- 
ground at Old Orchard is under the contro! of 
an association that manages it largely with the 
view to secure an income therefrom. Not being 
a Methodist camp-ground, neither the Method- 
ists of Maine or of New England, nor the 
church at large, contro] it,and Methodism is 
not, therefore, responsible for the religious 
shows, or the violent outbreaks of fanaticism, 
which take place there. 


Rev. 8. L. Baldwin; D. D., writes from New 
York, under date of Aug.4: ‘The Arsociated 
Press received a dispatch on Saturday, saying 
that a massacre of Christians bad taken place at 
Knabeng, Chiua, and five foreign ladies were 
omens he wounded. Dr. Leonard immediately 
cabled to Foochow, asking whether our mission- 
aries were safe. rly —— morning, reply 
was received from Rey. Geo. B. Smyth, any ing : 
*Ten English killed. Hartford not hurt. Others 
safe. Inform Boston.’ The friends of Miss 
Mabel C. Hartford will be glad to be assured by 
this telegram of her safety.” 











Master and Man.* 

66 ASTER AND MAN,” the work of a 

great literary artist, is at once a 
picture and a parable. The picture is very sim- 
ple, a mere sketch, composed of the crudest 
elements, found in an obscure corner of the 
world and rendered significant by the touch of 
masterful genius, The picture is a plain hut 
powerful representation of a Russian winter and 
of Russian life, or rather, we may say,a presen- 
tation of human life as seen under the conditions 
of Russian climate and Russian society. The 
story of this masterpiece is simplicity itself. In 
the telling words are reduced to their lowest 
terms. The pith of the story may be given in 
few sentences. The two characters in the sketch, 
Vassili, the shrewd village merchant, intent on 
trade and on getting the best end of the bar- 
gain, and Nikita,an untaught peasant, em- 
ployed by the merchant at a smal! wage, are 
vividly drawn by the author. To the reader, the 
two men, so intimately joined in the work of 
lite, yet so uaolike in condition and character, 
are realities. He imagines, strange as they are, 
that he has seen them before, and that he under- 
stands them at sight. It is the prerogative of 
powerful genius to give interest, we hardly 
know how, to the simplest incidents and peo- 
ple. At the touch of Tolstoi’s pen, the rude 
peasant moves upon the stage with all the inter- 
est of a king. This interest is created not by 
placing on him the trappings of royalty, but by 
revealing the kingly qualities iaberent in 
human nature, which make the humblest human 
being kin and brother to the highest. The real 
greatness of man is not in what he has, bat in 
what he is. The rich man was ignoblie in his 
selfishness in spite of wealth and splendor, 
while the real nobleman was lying at his gate 
with only dogs for his ministers. 

To complete the purchase of a piece of wood- 
land at a bargain, Vassili, the rich merchant, 
journeys toa neighboring village, taking with 
him on the sledge Nikita, the peasant. In the 
drifting snows they lose their way on the terri 
ble steppe, when the servant becomes extreme- 
ly useful, through his practical sense, in finding 
the trail. After these delays they reached the 
village, where the business was to be done, only 


* MAST@R AND Maw. By Count Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated by A. H. Beaman. With an Introduction by W. D. 











meeting with its weird songs and the ‘ colurcd ’ 





with his fitness for the professivu and bis avli- 


ity to be greatly usetul in the work. Thus does | 





in the edge of the evening. The business is dis- 
patched, and the merchant and his man resume 
the march for home; and, notwithstanding the 
men of the village accompanied them a distance 
to the main road, they found it impossible to 
proceed far amid the deep and drifting snows. 
The horse could not draw the sledge. Of neces- 
sity they must camp for the night in the sledge. 
They took the horse from the thills and com- 
posed themselves to rest as best they could — 
the merchant in his warm robes, and the peasant 
iD his meagre attire. The minutes ran into 
hours, and they waited to hear the cock crow 
from some neighboring hut, but in vain. No 
sound broke the silence save the whistling 
winds and the drifting snow, of which the air 
was full. At length Vassili, who could not 
sleep, opened his coat, struck a match, and 
found on looking at his watch it was but five 
minutes past twelve. At this revelation he de- 
termined on a desperate course. He would 
leave Nikita to perish in the cold while he took 
care of himself. He mounted the horse and 


| rode on and on without coming to anywhere. 


When both man and beast had become utterly 
wearied out, he came in sight of something in 
the distance. It proved to be the sledge, in 
which be found the peasant already half frozen. 
He dismounted and covered Nikita with his 
warm robes and his own body. The peasant 
was restored, but the merchant perished in the 
cold ere morning dawned. The party of res- 
cuers the next day took witb them the horse, 
the dead body of the merchant for burial, and 
the still tiving Nikita to the hospital where he 
was restored. This is the simple picture of life 
and death in Russia. The scene glows in the 
colors of the artist. Once mentally viewed, it 
can never be forgotten. The paint of the pict - 
ure is interesting, but we must go below the 
surface to obtain ite full meaning. 

‘“* Master and Man,’’ we have said, is not only 
a picture, but a parable. The story has a lesson 
for us as well asa form of words. Asa story it 
is beautiful, as a parable instructive. The ideas 
underneath are much more than the paint on the 
canvas. “It is,” as Mr. Howells says, ‘the 
drama of the race, playing itself in a moment, 
in a corner,as it has played itself through all 
history on the stage of the world. The man 
who has, helplessly making his prey of the man 
who has not, serving himself of him, using his 
life as if it were another garment to fence him 
against the cold, and exploiting his helpless 
personality as if it were so much inanimate 
property; and the man who has not, yielding to 
the man who has, with a dull and dreamy sense 
of the injustice, such perhaps as the perishable 
brutes feel, but thinking of no way to right 
himself, submitting and suffering to the end, 
and accepting fate with a sarcastic patience and 
an inarticulate intelligence — this is the story.” 
The charm of the book is found in the fact that 
{t answers so admirably to the other drama that 
goes on in actual human society. The art work 
in it is beautiful in ite form and in its truth to 
nature, 

In “ Master and Man” we see capital and 
labor, trying to pull apart and to find a basis for 
actual independence, but in reality indissolubly 
bound to each other, as another pair of Siamese 
twins, mutually dependent and mutually help- 
ful. Each has something the other must have 
to make life complete. Neither can find real 
happiness without extending a strong hand to 
help the other. So far from being independent 
forces, they are parts of a larger whole which 
can be complete only by the combination and 
co-operation of the parts. The fate of labor in 
bound up in the same bundle with capital. 
These twin forces must find a way of living and 
operating together, for the moment they are 
separated both perish, Capital must have hands 
with brain power behind them; labor, on the 
other hand, must have financial resources, the 
sinews of business no less than war, in order to 
develop the resources of nature. Neither one 
nor the other should aspire to reap the entire 
harvest. When properly distributed, there is 
enough for all. 

‘* Master and Man ”’ is the Russian version of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus found in the Gospels. 
In the Gospel version the neglect of Lazarus 
damns the rich man in the world to come, while 
in the Russian story the devotion of the rich 
man to his poor brother in the hour of his need 
opens to him the gates of Paradise. His conso- 
lation in leaving all his wealth is brought out in 
his dying reverie: ‘‘ When the struggle ceases 
torever, I shall inherit eternity exuitantly as of 
joytal right, and I cannot be afraid or abashed 
before it.” 

The story of Tolstoi tells how the most effect - 
ual aid to our poor brother in society comes 
with personal sacrifice. We never effectually 
advance the cause of humanity until we give 
ourselves. Hitherto Vassili had cast a pittance 
to Nikita; but he had thought mostly of receiv- 
ing service rather than of giving. The great 
hour of the Master’s life came when he gave it 
forthe Man. It was a costly sacrifice, but real- 
ly glorified him, making him godlike and im- 
mortal. “Inasmuch as ye did it anto one of 
the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” Enter 
and enjoy! 

Haman life is a dark and stormy way, along 
which Master and Man are doomed to travel on 
the same sledge. The Master cannot get away 
from his Man if he would, and his highest wis- 
dom comes when he would not if he could. The 
lives of the two are in the same bundle. Toistoi 
is here the enchanted artist; his story is an in- 
imitable parable, beautiful in the letter and full 
of deep truth for the human race. “Blessed is 
he that readeth and they that understand the 





Howells. New York: D. Appleton & Company. Boston, 
31 Franklin 8t, Price, 16 cents. 


words of the prophecy of this book.” 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VII. 


Sunday, August 18. 
Deut. 6: 3-15. 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE NEW HOME IN CANAAN. 


{. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Thow shalt bless the Lord thy God for 
the good land which he hath given thee. — Deut. 8: 10. 

2. Date: B. OC. 1451. 

i. Place: The landof Moab, on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, opposite Jericho. 


4 Home 1 Monday — Deut. 6: 3-16. Tues- 
day — Deut. 6: 16-25, Wednesday — Deut.8:1-10. Thurs- 
day — Deut. 8: 11-90, Friday — Josh, 24: 13-25. Saturday -- 
Paa. 107: 31-43, Sunday— Rev. 21: 1-7, 


Il. Introductory. 


** Deuteronomy,” says one of the older 
commentators, ‘is not a history like Gene- 
sis, Exodus and Numbers. It is not a code, 
like Leviticus. Deuteronomy is a series of 
speeches; it is a prophecy; it is a poem.” 
Moses had nearly reached the end of his 
career. He had already received the com- 
mand to ascend Mount Abarim and view 
the land which he was not permitted to 
enter. His successor had been solemnly 
ordained. Deuteronomy contains the dis- 
courses which the great leader uttered to 
the people before his departure. They fall 
into three sections or series, and are fol- 
lowed by the Song of Moses, the Blessing 
of Moses, and the story of his death. The 
first of these sections is a brief one — the 
first four chapters up to the 40th verse. It 
contains warnings against the sins for 
which the fathers forfeited the right to 
possess the promised land, and impresses 
the one simple lesson of obedience. The 
second section, from which our lesson is 
taken, extends to the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter. It recapitulates the law given on Si- 
nai, with various modifications and addi- 
tions. ‘ Yet,” says Dr. Smith, “it is not 
bare recapitulation, or naked enactment, 
but every word shows the heart of the law- 
giver full at once of zeal for God and of the 
most fervent desire forthe welfare of his 
nation. It is the Father no less than the 
Legislator who speaks.” With pleading 
accents His mouthpiece beseoches “‘ Israel,’’ 
in our lesson, to “ hear’ and “ observe to 
do” God’s will, assuring them that pros- 
perity and great increase would result in 
the land which they were about to enter. 
He reminded them that the unity of God is 
the fundamental truth of their religion, and 
love for Him, whole-hearted, whole-souled, 
and “ with all thy might,” is their supreme 
obligation. Lest they should forget this 
central truth and duty, he bids them to 
cherish them “in thine heart;’’ to teach 
them incessantly to their children, finding 
occasions both at home and by the way- 
side, both when lying down and when ris- 
ing up; to wear them like jewels on their 
arms and foreheads; and to inscribe them 
upon their doorposte and gates. He warns 
them lest, in exchanging the wilderness and 
ite hardships for the goodly land with ite 
houses and vineyards and wells, wrested 
from others by God’s favor, they should 
forget, in the fullness of their prosperity 
and luxury, Him who had delivered them 
and had been their Guide. He must hold 
the first place in their reverence and serv- 
ice, and be recognized in their oaths. He 
must not be forsaken for heathen gods, lest 
His jealous anger be kindled and they 
should perish from the face of the earth. 


It. Expository. 

1, Hear therefore — give attention. Observe 
to do it.— The end of the commandment is 
obedience. That it may be well with thee. — 
Prosperity follows obedience. The argument 
is not, Obey in order to be prosperous, but obey 
and prosperity will result. That ye may in- 
erease mightily— another consequent upon 
obedience. As the Lord ... promised thee 
— R. V., ‘as the Lord, the God of thy fathers, 
promised thee;” in such promises as that made 
to Abraham (Gen. 13: 16): ‘And I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth: so that if a 
man can number the dust of the earth then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.” In the land 
that floweth (R. V., “in a land flowing”) with 
milk and honey — images suggesting abound- 
ing fertility and richness. See Exod. 3: 8-17. 


4. Hear, O Israel.— “ These words form the 
beginning of the Shama (‘ Hear’) in the Jew- 













all Bible, the speech all savor, the hand all 





der). “In Hebrew the language is terse and 
forcible: ‘ Jehovah our Elohim, Jehovah alone ’” 
(Gray). 

The threefold mention of the divine names, apd the 
plural number of the original word translated “God,” 
are supposed by many commentators to be a plain inti- 
mation of a Trinity of Persons, even in this express deo- 
laration of the unity of the Godhead, to the exclusion 
of the many lords and gods of the heathen and in oppo- 
sition to them (Scott). — Some of the Jews themselves 
have thought there was something extraordinary in 1 
that the name of God should be thrice mentioned .. . 
which signifies three Midoth, or properties, they confess, 
which they sometimes call three Faces, or Bmanations, 
or Sanctifications, or Numerations, though they will aot 
call them three Persons (Bishop Patrick). 


5. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God — the 
first and great commandment; not merely fear, 
reverence, acknowledge, obey Him, but love 
Him. Say» Dr. Scott: “Human laws can only 
take cognizance of the outward conduct; but 
the law of the heart-searching God requires 
love, the seat of which is in the inmost soul. 
That love comprises a supreme valuation of His 
infinite excellence and amiableness; an entire 
desire of the knowledge and enjoyment of Him 
as our felicity; cordial delight in contemplating 
His manifested glories and in worshiping and 
obeying Him; lively gratitude for His innumer- 
able and invaluable mercies; zeal for His glory; 
and an ardent desire that all our fellow-creat- 
ures may thus know, love, worship, obey end 
serve Him.” With all thine heart .. . soul 
++. might. —“ This includes every faculty — 
the ‘heart’ as the seat of the understanding 
and the affections; the ‘soul’ as the centre of 
will and personality; the ‘ might’ as represent- 
ing the outgoings and energies of all the vital 
powers’ (Gray). “ The whole man, body, soul 
and spirit, is to be yielded to God iy holy and 
devout affection, Compare Matt. 22: 37; Mark 
12; 38; Luke 10:27; Rom. 12; 1”? (Alexander). 
“No creature can ever love God in measure 
equal to His excellence, but each might and 
ought to love Him to the utmost extent of all 
the powers which He has bestowed upon him. 
All that comes short of this perfect love is sin, 
and needs forgiveness’’ (Scott). 


6. These words. . . shall be in thine heart 
(R. V. “upon thine heart ’’) — engraved on the 
fleshly table, cherished in memory, prized above 
allthings. “ Asa man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” ‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you,” 
etc, 


7. Shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children — “‘ Hebrew, ‘ whet,’ or ‘sharpen’ 
them, so as they may pierce deep into their 
hearts. This metaphor signifies the manner of 
iustructing them, that it is to be done diligent- 
ly, earnestly, frequently, discreetly and dexter- 
ously” (Pool). Shalt talk of them — “ not 
lecture upon them, nor deliver superb orations; 
simply talk. The words of God are not to be 
taught merely; they are to be talked, to become 
part of our life, to mingle with our breath. Re- 
ligion is not to be introduced on state occasions 
only, not upon the Sabbath day exclusively. It 
is to elevate the speech of men, to give grace and 
dignity to all business transactions, to bring the 
human héart into perfect easy guidance with the 
Spirit of God ” (Parker). 

When Jesus was on earth He lived like other men, and 
filled full every department of life. He taught, and 
talked, and sat, and walked, lay down and ‘rose up; and 
every tiny incident of His life became of eternal signif- 
icance because it was interwoven, say saturated rather, 
with the words and the Spirit of God. Whata story 
the Capernaum Jews could give of His teaching! Whata 
memory the Samaritan woman has of His talting! How 
Nicodemus’ heart, even in the eternal world, must 
thrillas he remembers how heand Jesus sat together! 
What recollections Zaccheus has even today of that walk 
near Jericho when the Saviour spied the little man in 
the tree! How full of meaning was His reclining when the 
sinful'woman anointed his feet! All our destiny turned 
as on a pivoton that moment when in Gethsemane He 
said to Peter and John, “ Arise/ let us go” (R. R. 
Doherty). 


8,9. Shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand — “ probably intended by Moses figura- 
tively, but obeyed by the people literally” 
(Gray). “ Thou shalt give all diligence, and use 
all means, to keep them in thy remembrance, as 
men ofttimes bind something on their hands, or 
put it before their eyes, to prevent forgetfulness 
of a thing which they much desire to remem- 
ber’ (Pool). Frontlets between thine eyes. — 
“The Jews translated this command literally, 
and considered the wearing of tephilim or front- 
lets [phylacteries] a permanent obligation. Four 
pieces of parchment inscribed, the first with 
Exod. 13: 2-10, the second with Exod. 13: 11-16, 
the third with Deut. 6: 1-8, and the fourth with 
Deut. 11; 18-21, were enclosed in a square case of 
tough skin on the side of which was placed the 
Hebrew letter shin, and bound round the fore- 
head with a ribbon. When designed for the 
arms, these four texts were written on one slip 
of parchment ” (Gray). Write them upon the 
posts of thy house (R. V., “ doorposte of thy 
bouse”’) .. . gates. —“ This is the origin of 
the Jewish Mesueah, the name given to the 
square piece of parchment, inscribed with Deut. 
6: 4-9 and 11: 13-21, which is rojled up in a small 
cylinder of wood or metal,and affixed to the 
right-hand post of every door in a Jewish house. 
The pious Jew touches the M. h on each oc- 
casion of passing, or kisses his finger, and says 
in Hebrew (Psa. 121: 8), “ The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out,” eto. 

There shall be no secret religiousness, no stealthy 
piety, no profound consecration that hides itself. If the 
word is in the heart it must also be written on:the hand; 


if the word is part of the speech which but few can hear, 
it must be as frontlets before the eyes that observers 





the eye set in one direction, the poste of the house and 





the very gates bearing inscriptions of heaven — this 
was the religious idea and the religious program of 
Moses (Parker). 

10-12. When the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee (R. V., “‘ shall bring thee ”’). —It 
was God who brought them out from Egypt and 
would bring them in to Canaan. They were 
never to forget that; nor that He was faithful 
that promised. Great and goodly cities. — The 
exchange from nomadic life with its privations 
to the luxurious life and customs of city and 
town, with everything provided, would test the 
people in many ways. Notice how each separate 
detail is temptingly dwelt upon — cities, houses, 
wells, vineyards, olive trees, etc.— all to be theirs 
ere long! Wells digged which thou diggedst 
not— R. V., cisterns hewn out which thou 
hewedst not.” Beware lest thou forget the 
Lord —the Author of thy deliverance, preser- 
vation and prosperity. 

Prosperity hasits trials. “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” The im- 
poverishment and punishment of the flesh may be 
religiously helpful. There are anxieties, pains, and dif- 
ficulties connected with wealth as well as with poverty. 
Ever let men hear this word of caution — “ beware.” 
When the harvest is the best ever grown in our flelds — 
“then beware.” When the physi is onk n at our 
doors — “ then beware.” When house is added to house 
and land to land—“ then beware.” Many men have been 
ruined through prosperity (Parker). 

13. Fear the Lord — not, be afraid of Him, 
but cherish a wholesome awe of Him, as holy, 
infinite and worthy of love and worship. Serve 
him. — The right kind of fear prompts to serv- 
ice — the devotion of heart and life. Shalt 
swear by his name. — “ As an act of religious 
worship, on important occasions, the Israelites 
were commanded to appeal to Jehovah by a 
solemn oath,and not to any of the imaginary 
deities of the nations around them. This com- 
mand fully proves the lawfulness of oaths; for 
the unchangeable God could not expressly en- 
join anything in itself contrary to His own 
moral law ” (Scott). The reference here seems 
to be to legal oaths. 


14, 15. Shall not go after other gods — at- 
tracted as they would be by their licentious 
rites. The Lord thy God .. . jealous. — Says 
Dr. Scott: “ The covenant made with Israel was 
marriage covenant; idolatry was considered as 
adultery, and the name of God is Jealous (Exod. 
34: 14), so that every approach to that sin would 
provoke Him to jealousy. The idols of the na- 
tions were not characterized as jealous, at least 
in any great degree. They were not supposed 
to be offended by their worshipers paying occa- 
sional or even stated worship to other deities, 
provided the number and value of the sacrifices 
offered to them were not diminished. Hence 
arose what has been called an ‘ intercommu- 
nity’ of the worshipers of different. idols with 
each other, who scrupled not-to worship the 
gods of other nations, especially when among 
them. But this, Jehovah, the one true and liv- 
ing God, would not endure. Hence conscientious 
Israelites were universally counted bigots.’’ 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. The whole history of the Jews is a com- 
mentary on this lesson, full of illustrations and 
examples which bear upon the individual and 
national life of today. What Charles Kingsley 
says of England is true of our land as well: 
“Men say,‘ As long as England is ahead of the 
world in coal and iron, she may defy the world.’ 
I do not believe it, for if she became a wicked 
nation, all the coal and iron in the universe 
would not keep her from being ruined ” (Pelou- 
bet). 


2. It makes a good deal of difference whether 
you take hold of God, or God takes hold of you. 
Said a father: “‘ My little girl today refused to let 
me take hold of her hand when we were walking 
together. She thought she could goalone. But 
when we came to a place that was slippery, she 
took hold, first, of my little finger, and then, as 
it grew more icy, of my whole hand. As we 
went on, and it was growing worse, she let go 
entirely, and said, ‘ Papa, take hold of me.’ She 
knew I was strong, and that she could not fall 
unless I fell. Now,’ said he, “I have been slip- 
ping, slipping, for the last eleven years, and the 
reason is that I have not put my hand into the 
hand of God. I have been trying to take hold 
of Him, but not asking Him to take hold of me. 
As long as He has hold of my hand I can’t fall. 
He would have to be disenthroned first. If our 
hands are placed in His whose throne is in 
heaven, we never can fall down into hell” 
(Moody). 


3. The chapel of San Lorenzo at Florence con- 
tains the monuments which Michael Angelo ex- 
ecuted in memory of his princely patrons. On 
one of these marvelous tombs the sculptor has 
carved two reclining figures, to represent respect - 
ively the Night and the Day. Night is person- 
ified as a woman sunk in uneasy slumber. Day is 
portrayed in the shape of a man, who lifts him- 
self in disturbed awakening. But this latter 
figure has never been finished. The limbs are 
partly chiselled, but the head and face are mere- 
ly blocked out of the marble. Some interrup- 
tion stayed the master’s hand and he left his 
work there imperfect and incomplete. Now, that 
half-finished statue in San Lorenzo isa parable 
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ished work is a wonderful fragment, tall of hint 
and hope of what He meant it to be. And the 
Heavenly Worker fainteth not, neither is weary 
(T. H. Darlow). 
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Close Your Door 


on the peddler, male or femn! 
who says they have somethin» 
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“NEW FRANKLIN” 


Typewriter. 





A Writing Machine is almost indispensable 
with a professional man. You can secure the 


‘* NEW FRANKLIN ” for $75.00, 
which is 25 per cent. less than that asked 
for theother standard machines. Send for 
sample of work or allow us to send you a 
“ NEW FRANKLIN ” on a few days approval. 
Machines rented and sold on easy payments. 
Prof. L, C, Elson says, “ The ‘ FRANKLIN’ 
Machine which I purchased of you has done al! 
that you claimed for it and more, after six 
months’ work upon it [ find it indispensable.” 


Cutter Tower Co., 
Typewriter Dept. 

GENERAL AGENTS FoR New ENGLAND.) 
12 A Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


Ry W. A. OGDEN. The LATEST and 
BEST collection of NEW SONGS for SABBATH 
SOHOOLS, $30 per 100; by mail, 36c. each. Sample 
copy sent on receipt of 2c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Hh St, New York. 915 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A VISIT TO OUR NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE BORDER. 


Rev. A. 8. Ladd. 


N the month of June the Methodists of 
I New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s 
Island held their Annual Conference in 
Marysville, N.B. As my wife had never 
visited that part of the country, and as I 
plan to keep pretty close to my work dur- 
ing the summer, we concluded that we 
would take advantage of the reduced fare 
and look in upon our neighbors who live 
under the Union Jack. 

Marysville is cbout three miles beyond 
Fredericton, and is so unique in its history 
that it is well worth visiting — even with- 
out the additional attraction of a Methodist 
Conference. Mr. Alexander Gibson is the 
founder, and, I might say, owner, of the 
town. It is a town of about three thousand 
inhabitants, situated on the Nashwock 
River. Mr. Gibson is about seventy-five 
years old, and yet vigorous in body and 
mind. He is said to be worth several mill- 
ions of dollars. He owns a large cotton 
factory, a number of saw-mills, a vast ex- 
tent of timber land, a railroad some forty 
miles long, and nearly all the buildings of 
every kind in the place. One man told me 
that he owned the people. In some of his 
mills he employs two crews, keeping them 
running day and night. I spent a little 
time in the home of one of his sons, the 
mayor of the place, who is associated with 
his father in business. 

Mr. Gibson built the church, which, 
though not large, cost more than $50,000. 
It is octagon in shape and ornate in its dec- 
orations. He also built the parsonage and 
pays the minister. 

I was very cordially received by the Con- 
ference and invited to sit with the presi- 
dent, Rev. Mr. Howie; they cheered in 
good English fashion when I informed him 
that I would sit back with my wife. The 
Oonference numbers about one hundred 
members, and has about the usual propor- 
tion of young men, They impressed me as 
being strong men intellectually, and thor- 
oughly devoted to their work. It numbers 
many able debaters, and they evidently en- 
joyed attacking knotty questions of polity 
und administration. I heard some fine 
specimens of platform addresses. 

A good deal of interest was manifest in 
the question of the support of the worn-out 
preachers and their wives and children. 
Their plan is something like the New York 
East plan; but they supplement this with 
other methods. One of the able men of the 
Conference was appointed to take the field 
and attempt to raise seventy-five thousand 
dollars during the year as an addition to 
their endowment fund. 

The memorial service was exceedingly 
touching and uplifting. It seemed less per- 
functory and business-like and more broth- 
erly and helpful than such services in our 
Annual Conferences. The name of each 
district was called, and if any member had 
died within the limite of the district, the 
chairman would rise and read the memoir, 
and then all that chose would make remarks 
concerning the life and character of the de- 
parted. Devout prayers were offered and 
appropriate hymns were sung. Tears 
flowed freely, and the ties of Obristian 


brotberhood were evidently very strong.. 


There was nothing hurried about the serv- 
ice, and in all my life I was never more im- 
pressed with the fact that thorough-going 
goodness is the only true wisdom and the 
only worthy attainment. 

I was surprised at the smaliness of the 
salaries, Oentenary Church of St. John, 
the largest and wealthiest of the Oonfer- 
ence, pays $1,300 and house rent. Freder- 
icton is the capital of New Brunswick, and 
is a quiet, fine old city, with many points of 
interest. Perhaps the leading church is the 
Methodist. The building is a fine old 
structure, with a seating capacity of twelve 
hundred. On the walls of the vestry hang 
portraits of deceased members who have 
been prominent in the church and in the 
city. This church pays a salary of $1,000 
and house rent. Only six churches in the 
Conference pay a thousand dollars or more 
and house rent. And yet, when the cost of 
living is taken into account, I presume they 
are as well off as we are on this side of the 
line. 

A year ago the General Conference 
passed a law that under special circum- 
stances a minister could be appointed for 
the fourth or fifth year. I think not more 
than two or three were appointed for the 
fourth year. Methodism in doctrine and in 
spirit is the same on both sides of the line. 

One of the strong men of the Conference 
is my near neighbor. Dr. Sprague is pastor 
+1 tbe church in 8t. Siephen. We excuange 


our Methodist and I find my as- 
sociation with him to be stimulating in the 
direction of all that is good. 

Calais, Maine. 








AN HISTORIC PILGRIMAGE TO CON- 
FERENCE IN ENGLAND. 
Rev. Howard A. Clifford, A. M. 


OST of the Wesleyan ministers take 
their flight to Plymouth by express 
in a few hours, but my plan of work and 
study covered two weeks. There are a 
thousand points of interest in England 
usually overlooked by the eager tourist. 
Aldershot, 
the centre of a great military camp, affords 
a delightful change to one who has had 
enough of London with all its whirl and 
noise. It was especially pleasing to receive 
a cordial welcome to the home of Rev. 
Ellis Hewitt, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. It did seem a little strange to me 
to ascend his pulpit wearing a Genevan 
gown, and to preach to an audience partly 
of soldiers in their picturesque uniforms. 
Long sermons are not allowed by courtesy 
to military customs. Hundreds of soldiers 
attend the Church of ,England and keep in 
step with bands of music. It is a delight to 
find some sturdy Christians among these 
young soldiers, who have gained respect 
even from careless comrades. On a pleas-' 
ant evening thousands throng the streets of 
Aldershot, and in the great variety of dress 
you will especially notice the costumes of 
the Scottish defenders. Everywhere is seen 
the special favor of the Established Church, 
as I found in the capacity of witness to a 
marriage of a soldier. The Nonconformist 
minister must have « civil magistrate pres- 
ent to make the ceremony legal, but there 
is no such requirement for the regular 
clergy. On an eminence near Aldershot 
stands a beautiful church containing the 
mausoleum of Napoleon III. and the Prince 
Imperial. One evening I rode to the church, 
and on the way witnessed a dashing game 
of polo played by soldiers flying after the 
ball upon swift horses. So gay lifeis always 
close to the defeated hopes and silence of 
death. It was a contrasting scene to look 
at the wreaths for the honored dead and to 
find one bearing the Queen’s name. The 
Empress Eugenie lives quietly not far away, 
and every morning mass is said at the 
church for those she loved and still remem- 
bers. ‘‘ Of what use are prayers for the 
dead?” The French attendant can only 
say, ‘I do not know.” 

Of course I must record the coming of 
Queen Victoria, and her kindly acknowl- 
edgment of my salutation as she passed in 
state. An American will surely remember 
such an event. On a Saturday morning I 
witnessed the review of 13,000 soldiers be- 
fore the Queen on Laffan’s Plain, and such a 
display of artillery and infantry with all the 
equipments of war, though of great inter- 
est, I hope never to see in my native land. 
Truly it was glorious, but a great waste of 
time and money. 

To the historic city of 

Winchester 
and its famous cathedral I went a stranger 
and came away leaving kind friends, but 
bearing pleasant memories. The Wesleyans 
to whom I preached on Sunday evening ex- 
tended unexpected hospitality. They area 
cordial people and justly proud of a city 
that once rivaled London. In the Oathe- 
dral I heard a sermon by Canon Blackley 
which had in it many scientific facte and 
one grain of religious counsel. He is care- 
ful of his mixture. Oliver Cromwell was in 
Winchester, and his position is still desig- 
nated by a clump of trees called ‘“‘ Orom- 
well’s Battery.”” Of this city, ite famous 


events and distinguished men, and of one 
beautiful life, I must some day write at 


length. 
Salisbury. 

Hugh Price Hughes told me in London 
that England has an especial advantage 
over my country in its direct appeal to the 
people when the government is defeated. 
Perhaps he will think differently when this 
very hasty and unfair election is over. I 
found Salisbury in great excitement even 
to the extent that boys and dogs wore party 
colors on the day of balloting for the next 
member of Parliament. One man took his 
life and another lost his reason as the result 
of party excitement. There has been no 
time to educate the people so that they can 
act for their best interests. The brewers 
appeal to workmen not to lose their right 
to a glass of beer by support of local option, 
and present every unfair argument. There 
is no chance for refutation of political lies. 
A Scotch druggist said: “ Next time the 
Liberals will come in with a thundering 
majority.”’ We can wait, for God is on His 
throne and all progress does not find iteelf 
in the bosom of one party. 

My first visit in Salisbury was to the 
Oathedral, which ranks well among the 
best of England. Its graceful spire is the 
highest of any in the land, reaching toward 
the clonds for 404 feet. It is a landmark to 
the surrounding country. The Cathedral is 
of pure Karly English architecture, and was 
built from 1220 to 1260 A.D. T. G. Bonney 
wrote: ‘“ Other cathedrals have their grand 
features or their bits of exquisite beauty, 
Salisbury challenges our admiration as a 
whole, as one poetic thought — not many 
fancies — graven in stone.’’ Every such 
poem in stone arouses feelings of awe and 
wonder. It seems to exalt the heart of man 
to worship God, and then it seems by ite 
cost like a weight upon the people. Every 
good thing is the gift of sacrifice and love. 
If you have never passed under the stone 
gate and entered the beautiful lawn where 
your first splendid view of the Salisbury 
Oathedral is gained, then there is something 
yet to enrich your thought and emotion. 


A Rainy Day. 


We have had fair skies in England, and 
good days for travel. It has been cooler 
than the usual New England summer. 
Rain has been asked for by the thirsty 
farms these many weeks, and came just as 
our carriage was ready for a visit to Stone- 
henge. Good fortune seems to attend me, 
for a change of plan took us ten miles into 
the country with a gallant host. It is a 
pleasure to record that the English people 
have both the ability and the desire to give 
their guests every comfort. This first ride 
of mine in the rain away from the shadow 
of the Salisbury spire, gave some splendid 
glimpses of English rural life. The far- 
famed hedges, the majestic trees, the well- 
built roads, and the flelds of grain were ob- 
jects to delight the eye of any traveler. If 
man made the city, we know that God 
made the country. It is reverent to add 
that the Father of all permits the hand of 
man to make beautiful many a spot. We 
passed the “ Coote Arms Inn’’ where there 
has been frequently a ‘‘ meet” for a fox- 
hunt, and I obtained some of the docu- 
mente issued in the interest of beer, Our 
destination was Woodgates farm, where a 
hearty welcome was extended by the resi- 
dents. Rome was once in England and 
left ite trace. In the rain we walked 
about the fields to see where General Riv- 
ers made his excavations. He found the 
traces of a Roman camp, dug up skeletons 
of a horse and his rider, and found over 400 
Roman coins. The spot was very near the 
‘White Roman rampart,” so named from 





the fact that this is a chalk country and the 


sod over the chalk is very shallow. We 
could see where the rampart extends for 
three miles over the hills. Then followed a 
walk on the ruins of a Roman road which 
can be traced from Salisbury, and is dis- 
tinctly visible in the pasture lands. We 
found some bits of Roman pottery in the 
fields, and I obtained from the farmer boys 
two coins of “ Georgius ITI., Rex,” and one 
Roman coin picked up on the farm. They 
have often found these coins and had part- 
ed with them, With me it was Rome and 
rain! So we were compelled to enter the 
quaint old house built of brick and flint, 
and having a roof of thatch. 

After the good dinner, while you dry 
yourself before the open fire, let us talk of 
the days long gone when the soldiers came 
from the Eternal City on the Tiber. What 
history and stirring events have filled the 
many centuries, and with what pathos 
these memorials of the past speak to us of 
the armies now silent! Then the life of the 
farmers today must share our attention. 
Twenty years ago this farm of 300 acres 
paid a rent of £325, but now pays only £148, 
and must be further reduced, Asa rule in 
England the farms are owned by the rich 
and are rented. The church tithes were 
formerly paid by the tenant, but are now 
adjusted in cash by the landlord. They 
were based on the average production for 
seven years. Toan American the talk of 
rent and tithes has a foreign sound. I met 
a Primitive Methodist preacher who said: 
‘* Is Talmage as popular in your country as 
he was? I prefer to read the sermons of 
Pierson.” It is a bit curious to find well- 
known books and comments on familiar 
names in remote country districts, I found 
& portrait and words in praise of Lord 
Shaftesbury, and heard of the kindness of 
his grandson to an aged tenant. 


In Salisbury again, the following morning 
was clear and permitted the fruitage of a 
hope long cherished to see the fameus pile 
of stones ten miles distant on the plain. 
About one mile from town we passed “ Old 
Sarum,” a high hill with a double rampart 
and a ditch aboutit. Long ago it was a 
British post and then a Roman city. In the 
days of King Alfred there was a cathedral 
on the hill. A strange old ruin now is the 
entire city and without the voice of a single 
inhabitant. Until 1882 Old Sarum was al- 
lowed to send a member to Parliament, and 
choice was made by citizens who went to 
the deserted city and gathered under a tree 
to vote. At Amesbury we called on the 
venerable Wesleyan minister, Rey. Chas. 
Willis, who told the curious story of Stone- 
henge that the stones were brought from 
Ireland by the devil in the night. The 
whole tradition was related by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth in 1180 A.D. The approach to 
the mass of stones standing on a plain so 
far from any possible quarry gives you the 
deepest feeling of mystery and wonder. Is 
ita Druid temple? Who made this monu- 
ment of antiquity? Was there any method 
in the construction? Many questions can- 
not be answered. It is certain that a large 
stone called the “ Friar’s Heel” stands 
quite apart from the rest, and on the 
twenty-first of June the sun rises over it to 
shine directly into the temple upon the 
“altar stone.” Four hundred people came 
in the night this year to witness the event, 
significant, with other facts, of some astro- 
nomical plan by the ancient builders. I had 
the privilege to welk about the pile and 
over some of the stones, and then we drove 
away, passing flocks of sheep watched by 
shepherds and dogs. Dark clouds rolled 
above the old temple and flashes of light- 
ning made the whole scene weird. You 
may travel the whole world round and find 


few places so suggestive and wonderful as 
the ruin on Salisbury Plain. 















complains thatthe last COTTOLENE 


‘WK. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, 











ever follows the proper use of COTTOLENE. Even that most distressing com- 

plaint—Dyspepsia, being conspicuous by its absence. The housewife never 
she bought was not so good as the first. 
COTTOLENE is all the beat—no second or third grades. There can be no com- & 
plaint about its cost, because it’s more economical than lard—two-thirds the & 
quantity producing better results. When it is properly used noone complains § 


“with Cottolene 


is not of the most delicate flavor, or that pastry shortened with COTTOLENE 
is not light and wholesome. When rightly used OOTTOLENE always gives 
delight. The genuine COTTOLENE is sold by all dealers, in one, three, and five 
pound tins, with trade mark—s‘eer’s head in cotion-plant wreath—on every tin. 
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) DR, HUBBARD’S 







VEGETABLE 
Mark 


Trade 
GERMICIDE. 


The only remedy known that wil) 
itive! cure DIPHTHERIA, 
ronchitis, Tonstlitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrb, La Grippe, and every kind of 
sore throat. 
conegins deers ies or ore deo 
no equal. - 
sable every housebold. Also to the Tourist 
and Traveling Public. 
|For sale by all Druggiste or} 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 


ui2 Ave., Boston, Mans. | 
GH Send to Circulars, Testimonials, eto. 
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number gave 5 or ee have Rev. J. P. Simonton returned for the third | The Juni under the direct: 
The Gouferences. which immediately followed; near partook. | year. Interest in all departments of church | gent, fave Beght repor rothe, dtvwotion of Core ar 
Rev. F. C. Norcross contem tee hold work is good. Pastor and people ate toil cha have fourteen Sonal, Various 
—— revival cnrvians in the near fatare. sore as monte y Sey vos in _ rn a membership 0 447. “The Westward Slope at 
me w oO ve been as Viewed 
N . E. Southern Conference. bimeelt an. IF ye Po Cc. ronbmess® is on Sunday-school itheary since the opening of the by Yenpninn mn ord age gouwered by net 
New Bedford District. piygistive and eutbusisstie ple. A tow Bab. | new Cont ee corzepondent of ER kay of cone’ paraneer, each 
ago ween were raised in! + . local e as 
New Bedsord, County St. Church. — The work | cancel an indebted cuthechureh. | writing ot ¢ tte ow Cf) B ioctl paper in | Furough Spectacles.” w'P. Rowland sch 
i has been = Me n with promise of | 2 belt Mother Clifford, so d Me. | Taro a eames 4d yy ring. 
Se Tanskaed cdionen’ the ate Dena’ n, especially in Bast Maine, is with Mr. gh sa ‘and storm has presided over h = 
ag my f which there are two circles, have done a | “24 Mrs. Went now low; ~- two ih sry! _ abatatly and 


large oc charitable work. In connection with 
other circles of the city they will share in sup- 
oopet has abou in the city hospital. Rev. J. 
bout completed the first round of 


pastoral visita ion. He will spend August at 
—— meme During his a moe the ulpit 
will be s ied by Rev. 8. Fox, Dr, Blakes 


Rev. W. F. hiteher and Kev. D. P. Leavitt. 


Eastham. — A sub-district Epworth League 
convention was held here, July 10. Rev. G. O, 
Thompson, of Orleans, led the devotions. Rev. 
— a re Fd South Harwich, was elected 
Mrs. F. R. Kendrick secretary. 


The the roeting fittingly given by the pastor 

tits Kirkb by ; nse by 
Mr ‘oath. er by hers’ Kendrick, on 
“ How to + ~ othe Wi ;” an address by 
Rev. nm, on “* my Visit to Ep. 
worth ; ;” m chapters and recitations 


by Mrs. Gould and Miss Rogers of the Chatham 
League, and Miss Eldridge of South Harwich 
Welles a addresses by Revs. G. W. Elmer, of 
and oo N. as of Chatham, 
made an interest The music was 
specially men maseael © tn as being’ very fine. The 
next convention will be in Truro in November. 
Taunton, First Church. — The Epworth League 
excursion to Newport ved @ great success, 
Many were not able to be accommodated, 
the si ‘es limit having been more than 
pened. The steamer, ‘‘ Pawnee,” after disem- 
king her gers, ran on the rocks at 
Dighton, but gee was floated without 
pilot nows where the rocks 
can be found and will probably have no further 
accident. 
Fairhaven. — The Epworth League gave 4 


en ble lawn part the residence of Mr. R 
tote on @ recen oven § Thursday evening. 


Ww t Point. — The summer visitors are 
unusually slow in arriving at this pleasant re- 
sort. The Methodist society gave their annual 
clam-bake August 1. Rev. O. O. Hall ached 
for the pastor, . W. D. Woodward, July 28. 


Yarmouth OCamp-ground.,— The appearance 
of the grounds is very attractive, showing the 
efficiency of the new superintendent, Mr. 

— Cole. The roofing of the tabernacle, 
Seen 
ered ¥ b Se ee 


, has been re-cov- 
me grumbling is 

G Pelestorm surrounding the 
station ¥ heen replaced with a loose cinder 
walk. 


og gg Mr. Loren R. Kellogg, son of 
Rev. R. J. Kellogg, has been teaching school 
here the part a hl but has now gone to 
Fiora, [1l., the new home of the family. 


Sandwich, — Mr. C, T, C. Whitcomb, recent! 
elected princi: of the new English High 
School, Somerv was in town a few days 
It is estimated that be will have 500 pupils an 
—_ of 17 teachers. Mr. Whitcomb’s sagen 

here and at Wakefield has been remarkable, 

Miss Southworth, one of the most successful 

mmar school teachers here, has resigued, 
comes from Taunton. 


Taunton, Central Church. —Class No. 1, Circle 

of of King’s Dough ters, members of this Sunday- 

invi the inmates of the Old Ladies’ 

Home and the matron to spend an afternoon at 

Sabbatia Park recently, and as many of the 

ladies as were able went. The caterer at the 

on a cnowage by — on the veranda, and nineteen 

@ very social tea. It was a lively 

party. my By of the ladies from the Home wanted 

swing, and found only one fault — they did 

jan Sg by her high enough. Mrs. A. A. South- 
wick is teacher and leader. 


fn Theelectric railway has reached 
this point. A man who travels New Pagued 
my even the popular Merrimac Valley is 
aot 00 charming ah a Leh engel tes mel 
ing oe Die it does such beautiful vistas of river, 
ill, meadow and woodland. 


aes lhe annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-schoo! Association meets 
in this city, Ost. 1-3. The plans and a em 
are ready to publish. 








Maine Conference. 


Augusta District. 
Wayne. — On Sabbath, July 7, 14 were e- 
tized, several of them heads of families. In the 


evening 11 were received into the church in full. 
3 oor stinsa joined on probation. Others are 
Eicenats The church building is 


undergo! irs, and a vestry is 
ohn th on the the. north st side of the prt My 


The us condi- 
tion. “The Tevival of in last Winter And the har. 
y prevaili ween ran an 
between the 4 churches, render (he saliost 
most hopeful. Rey. ©. A. Laughton, the pastor 
in the afternoon alternate Sabbaths at 
‘orth Leeds. 


Solon, — At the v there are good congre- 
ee, and the us petetows interest. v. 
Ford at South Solon 
where a number have Loe converted. The same 
is true at Hmden. 


aad “fier Joseph Sou! a a this pel 

m, assistant or 

He hes Sabbath atter: 

ae cates aise Cassels Several have united 

with the ge The class-meetings are sea- 
sons of interest. 

New Sharon. — Rev. L. 1. Holway, the pastor, 

was married on June 5, and immediately brought 

his bride to the where they wee soun 

settled. Large and y receptions were given 

Farmington not ~~ M at New Sha:on, but also at 

and Mercer, which bave been 


sided again to so this charge. The year is oqentng 
ations, and 
oe social eo 
vy cg — Rey. J. A. Ford, the pastor 
July 15. He « Gna bis wile wont 
for a short outing. 
are. appreci this charge, and 


he 
aly tn the Sabbath 
par and inspiring. 














is still to 
of heavenly brightness. Mr. Wentworth will | be scat tS nis "Food. tceling continues 
have charge of N Camp meeting this | and the work moves u Mr. pastoral 

year, which pooner Aug. 19. oversight. 
orth League with 17 mem- 


The church at Fairfleld is ee in Whiting. — An 
oe 0 at this place July 23. Good 


the death of Mr. Washi pee ou Ames, W bers was a mee 
awa, ee’ suddenly, disease, wie interest is manifested, and we shall hear from 


parting Siow axtenetediiemeieeraiaeantiany dae: this chapter in the future. 
r. Ames was steward, trustee and treasurer of East Machias. —The pastor, under date of 


our church. uly 24, writes: ‘Two have recently been con- 
Waterville. — All the departments of the verted.” B y calling and giving special invita- 
church are in a healthy condition. The En- | tions we tive succeeded in gett ang some out to 
forcement League is quite in earnest, and will | meeting that have not been for five years.” 
probably be felt more and more as a terror to the N. 
rumsellers of the place. 


East Readfleld celebrated its one hundredth 


anniversary of the dedication ot the Methodist | New Hampshire Conference. 
Uburch, the first one built in the State, June 


24-26. ‘Our Ministerial Lane sey was held | over District. 


there at that time. A historical | The holiness camp-meetin med July 29 
papers were read and remip ie ao given bythe | with a very good attendance Sad s cormon by 
a, paonotens srovided ty ¢ R2 Paes en- HN, phe ers of Norwich, Conn. The out- 
whole affair was a success and worthy of the look now Sot REPERIPNES Week, wih. ened 


occasion. Since then Rev. &. Hooper, pastor at | “*endance. 








Winthrop, bas ——s here on bbath after- At Newflelds, July 30, the funeral services of 
noons. There is a good religious interest and | Dr. James Pike bo held. The universal testi- 
some A mere ey mony of the people is to his exceptional integri- 


ty and hintaan About thirty of his minis- 
At Readfield Dep J, Masterman | terial brethren were present To "sender thet 
2 reaches nearly every rhinhe: ‘The friends from | tribute to his memory. Rev. James Thurston, 
inthrop also hol A -emgeaon 4 services fre- | his lifelong friend, presented a formal memoir 
quently in the same b and affectionate peteonal tribute. Revs. L. 
Augusta. — Many are reer the city tor their | Smith, Otis Cole and D. J. Smith spoke briefly ’ 
summer vacations; bat the congregations at the | “2d, by request, Presiding Elder Norris repre- 
M. E. Church remain g00d, and ot late the social sented the remaining brethren in words of ap- 
meetings have been especially earnest and enjoy- preciative eulogy and kindly appeal. The 
able. . O. 8, Cummings, the is also | G. A. R. furnished bearers for the occasion, and, 
chaplain, every third mouth, of the Soldiers’ | otwithstanding the neon, rain, the church 
Home at Togus, but by arrangement he served | W88 filled. residing Elder Keeler, Dr, 
continuously as such tnrough May and June; | Knowles, President Durrell of the Seminary, 
and though worn and having @ vacation vo Dr. Hills, ot Manchester, Rev. C. U. Dunning, 
him by ngh church, he refuses to close his house | °f Claremont, and all the Lawrence pastors were 
even for one Sabbath. I think the same is true | 10 a eee Dover, Rochester, Ports- 
of all our hard-worked pastors. mouth, Haverhill, Raymond and Kpping sent 
their mourning brotherhood with tribute. 
North Augusta. — Rey. 8. D. Leach and famil Hons. True Cass, of Tilton, A. P. Tasker, of 
are being appreciated. The people are weil | Manchester, and E. A. Crawford, of Dover, were 
united, and the prospect for a successful year is resent. Dr. Townsend, of Baltimore, declared 
good. fhe church has been improved inside by is lite an inspiration and his smile a’ benedic- 
Finting t “"¥ walls, and soon the wood-work is to on ing 4 =e 7 have a record as un- 
be painte ee alahied as'waa bis a Rev. is P. Guinan soe 
domme —Business has been improving was & model presiding elder, whose coming 
here. Some of the buildings on Main Street are bm a or in the a his f. 
under oing repairs have finer sites | {78 Tee memory jeseed. 
vn pl Sates than 7 gs! he church is enjoy- | #ust doubted not his victorious entrance to the 
ing its usual prosperity, and the social meetings. — fey heeldete ) re od —_ pone Benes 
are becoming better attended and more spiritual. welcome. Rev. Mr. born, of Pennsylvania, re- 
Gardiner. — Rev. E. O. Thayer has been on a | members nearly ev day "some word of wis- 
visit to his Alma Mater, Wesleyan University, | dom spoken in early days and now coming up 
and enjoyed a reunion of his class, it being the | to bless the ministry of this successful man of 
twentieth year of his graduation. He is doing | God. ‘The clouds weep,’’ said Mr. Cole, “ with 
faithful work, and the effects are seen in the | us and heaven’s artillery salutes the soul pass- 
poate: a mag ning of the church and the increase of | ing over in humble trust in Jesus’ blood and 
numbers interest, With the hearty oa rig ness to enter into the prepared home.” 


eration ay his members, a successful year is Lewr ’ 
ence, St. Paul's, is doing an excellent 
well-pigh assured. summer’s work; 191 in " panday-sehoo! the last 
Richmond, — Rev. James Nixon is feeling | Sabbath in Jul Seat yee the solid character 
quite at home on his charge. His ability asa | of oe work of . W. 8. Searle and his lay 
preacher is being recognized by all. His wife, | helpers. If ability keep pace with courage, the 
worn by moving and settling, has yan taking 0 church will be completed by April next and 
restful vacation at her father’s in Lyman have not more than $1,000 indebtedness remain- 
young v Bek iin are active in their League work. ing. G. W.N, 
Clifford, the former ge is hav- 
ie avery pleasant tour broad, went 
rectly to London n Vv 0! 
Wight, 7 apg Court, Cnaterbury, _Hostings Vermont Conference. 
Cambridge. He preached twice at Alder- 
shot in a Presbyterian church for a brother of St. Johnsbury District. 
our Rev. Hosea Hewitt. At this he saw 
the Queen and a great military review. He was ihe Bt Johuebury D and successful ag eee 
to be at Plymouth at the Mbcwe Conference ats the Johnsbury District Epworth 
where he preaches on _ Sab He intends d at West rke, July 24 and 25. he 
to be back by October 1 ~~ had been — - beautiful and dainty ani 


tendance was | 
Livermore and Hartford.— The revival that pl the hoeptfalt ality | of the people unbounded.’ T 
has been in ress for about four years con- tings were wide-awake and = 
tinues. Since miavenee 9 have bron comeieied, splcing, wg ie gt was crowded with 
12 ey cage” and 14 taken on a Another ptel’ peset pers and addresses. Good 
bapt will take place next Sabbath. They are pm 











Monel al sin ba and appropriate songs b 
now’ raising the small debt on the parso umber the Juniors added te the enjoyment, Pape 
aye bn’ present pastorate the membership | were ‘mead on “Having Joined ieegue — 

re 





What Now?” ae = “ 
Devotional Habits,” by Mrs. dmunds; “tow “ How 
Can We Help the Juniors ?” by Mrs. McNeil. 





East Maine Conference. 


Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


AYERS 





THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 


Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 





The Lawton Simpiex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewrittei: 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to g10). 


Cavtion.— Other fhings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Jaq /» 
Jimplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents waste: 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New Y sk 








WESTERN MORTGAGES WANTED. 
will na , creriohs or take churge of free. 
& (hetabliched ' powell, Mass. 
Established 1879.) 





you Do You Want to Sell a 


SELL WESTERN MORTCACE 


or Western Land — qoeta foreclosure costs 
— sto oney after bad- get 





WE * Foe oper. oon in woctanant instead. 
BUY mt painters bullding. Boston. 


Send for cur Bond L 





Eastern Securities, 


A variety of ba AY. F er cont, Ls at par with 
accrued interest, pee ipa and terest payable in 
fey for sale ats wO0 GRESS | STREDT (Monks build- 
ng), Room 23, by Wau. H. HIDD 





These securi- 
ties have stood 
the test of — 


fee pas eign sae 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, Agents Wanted 
Every pee MARION HARLAND'S 
OOK, “Home 4% eo Ops 
200 b..# Photws, 


” Pleases. Sells 
eoded.” One sold 51 in’ ok ane mr fituatrated 
— Free, Hunt & Eaton, N 








Bucksport District. 


Hampden. — Rev. A. J. Lockhart enters upon 
his second year with this church with oy 
pares of success. His to the q 
y conference showed that, though the sone ranks 
had been thinned by death and removals, still 
the work goes on and the enthusiasm of those 
left does not wane. New lamps have been put 
in the vestry since our last visit. We under- 
stand that t orth League is 
credit in this matter. Pastor and peo are 
working faithfully and are hopeful of vi 


Winterport. — The statistical tables of the 
Minutes show that there is adebt of 
this church. This is a — as this seeieae 
has been free from such things for some time. Out 
of debt, pastor’s salary benevolences 
in full— is what they 













NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT.- 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

summer Le- 
cause it is 
always 










id, 
ve been able to at 


the close of every year. Ali are well to 


GLENWOOD 


RANCES »* 











HEATERS 
HOUSEKEEp 
Fe EASY. Ng 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mase. 








Pw THE: seri ait Ne 
= Leipe4 
norisk for we ask 
& ss: no money. vuntil Pgntil inetrameny 
popeonenest. 





PIAS beetrbast/shar metas 
WILLIAMS Grasse > rely co., 
188 OANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Church Organ for Sale. 


Built by Thomas Appleton for the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Ashburton Place, Boston. Dimensions, 
15 feet, 3 inches wide, plus blowhandle, 1 foot, 8 
inches. Total width, 16 feet, 11 inches. Height, 
19 feet, 11% inches. For terms, etc., apply to 


T. Y. CROWELL, 
100 Purchase St. Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. SiLLoway, Church Samtmont, No. 10 Pork 
8q., Room 8. Opp. Prov. R. R Station. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in deli b 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts of 

an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay produce 

cy @ building preferable in most ren ts tonnes one of 

— greater cost. He propos on 1 guationn this work 

and tender} Seas services te committees who 

woul preesve economy, and where the means are lim- 


visit to the premises will be made, and an opin- 
ton and advice given, on receipt of a letter so recvest 
ne 


- ' WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TAMAS and CISTERNS. 
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upon “ Bi st Ry: 
asoholarly Sy Geena study of the aed 
praise-serv ~— Gari gave the 
astic 
dress — el it appeal for more 
eo in ~ aera Be the text, 


We are eperes pesos with God.” 
ercises which the sermon were very 
impressive, aa tae young men rose for 
Pithe services began Thursdsy morning at 5.30 

meet — hich was well attended 

Serve,” by Clema Mat- 

thews; Serve,” by Rev. 8. C. John- 

0D; beet remark, toe Hamilton 
he topic “ 


and Suggest - 

ive;” @ Bivin B, sughan on the * Su- 

re) vine Powe: = an 0 nal 
repre ine Powe ori d i 

poem of much merit read . Powers, were 


wed by a@ social hoar —y an excellent 


The oar ‘general b Tn bust as cnt belgtel tom 

h rep ness an ul sug- 

vues. The tolowing are the nee oflems: 

Rev. I. Pe pane: visi Oleme 

Clinton Hunti secretary, 
Matthews, Mrs. mands re 


og pf Bn ee 


WER 
Server's —". coreiary, Kath Junior 
gs “ei a eos a om 


was elected delegate to 

the Sere erat Genel” District Convention, to be 

held at St. Johnsbury in October. on 

“ ine bem by Mrs, se and 

Meee gy ee of by eo 
ervey follo “on "EL Doug 

some requisites of an efficient vey 

sage convention closed in season for most of 

the visitors to return home before evening, and 

was declared a delightful occasion by “ eo 





ay nh Under the efficient administration 
ot Rev. Sylvester Donaldson, the churches at 
this place and South Albany are not the least 
among the tribes of Israet. The congregations 
on Sunday and during the week are increasing, 
and the spiritual interests are on the rise. Over 
a dozen have begun a Christian life since Con- 
ference. The last Sabbath in July, 2 were bap- 
tized at South Albany and 3 rece ved on x 
tion, Presiding Elder Hamilton preac 

the last ew meeting, and several rose om 


og im , and Lag cade _ Gumedon 


ion of the church Sdifice b — and of a 
new church at South Albany. The collection at 
the “ Golden Gate ” concert on Children's Day 
was largely in advance of last year, and there 
felt the thrill of a new life throughout the entire 
church organization. 


Rev. R. L, Bruce. — This quondam Vermont 
Conference pastor is now stationed over the 
large and flourishing M. EB. Church at Helena, 
Montana. The Conference meets in his church 
Aug. 22, and the State Epworth League Conven- 
tion Aug. 27. Prior to that the church is bein 

ired. Mr. Bruce still has the of h 
yy amy —- what he says, and says what 
means, ted ser 
time ago "eats indicates. 
know that Mrs. Bruce’s health is greatly im- 
oo. — that the whole family enjoy excel- 
mt healt 


St. Johnsbury. — Mrs. A. B. Mathewson, long 
one of the elect women of this church, removes 
with her family to Malden, Mass. A daughter, 
Miss Lilian, remains in Vermont as ened 


of the don Literary Institute. c 
of the ‘Meth hodist Sunday-school, mag the di- 
rection of Mrs have recently 


way 
[evened and ‘sent a box of Christmas mas presents 
or Sunday-schools in India; the box contained 
a large number of dolls, tily 

great may fancy articles and cards. Tt was 
. W. Parker, formerly of St. Johns- 


boro Bend. — Tot Courier says that the 
— of Rev. Marcus B. Parounagian 
becoming lar each week, and that “ his 
in, manner is drawing people from 
out of town.” 


Lyndonville. — The church had an excursion to 
Lake Morey the last of July. Mr. G. G. Morri- 
son, long one of the pillars of the church, is in 
poor health,and has gone away for rest. and 
medical treatment. 


oiarten. — Mrs, Almira Owen, for a long series 
ft years a faithful and — member of the 
Methodist Church, has to her reward, her 
a Rev. W. E. Douglass, officiating at the 


West Concord. — The ae League gave a 
very interesting and table concert at the 
church on a recent Sunday afternoon, Rev. 

-E. Knapp and family are putting both heart 
and hand into the work of the paris 


Barre. — An 4-4 
Lake Morey in Paisioe 
pone school 


excursion to 
, Aug. 3. The 
~enly >. nicked at the 


pltenconess Work, — The ine following is sent by 
m Work, ie. Ella C. ference Board of Deacon- 
we W i Ella ©, Elmer, of Lower Cabot, 
deaconess 4 Vermont yee 

Miss Poa dh Gates, is spending he greater 
part of the month of July in New Yor ae: 
smaonessest Sy by t ‘employed, by the hogy vd 

ness Work, she was em y 
Pastors at Middlesex and Weterb ury Centre, 

ry encouraging resuli During 

sight week spent in p Bn A work in these 


fottows; ant O calle; Bible read in 16 and prayer 
: e an er 
Offered in 38, omes; tev services 4g 


Aug. 26 inclusive. After the latter date she will 
aun for hs Fas . — — 
corres - 
Tetary of the Dentonenn Sent rl " wv 
St. Albans District 
Rev. D. © Thatcher, of Bakersfield, writes 


tl 
f 


this the 

before Cole’s circus exhibited here in 

town. In the course’of my remarks 1 said I 
sage boid ti indignation atetlng te prot 
the tairctialion tris etie or tans 
aided, "Of couree tha ae Solent of tes oe. 
Ple decided at once ‘ ? ‘and 


i 
i] 





to the ‘ boys’ revenge,’ it was mild, for, in- 
stead of my house trom the 
eaves to the 


nd with circus i, 
were small posters! a, how 
great a matter a little fire kindieth!’” 


North Hero. — Rev. £. E. Burke me his va- 
po his ene by Rev mi 

= Swanton. oe 
Highgate. — Rev. W. H. of St. Albans 

Bay, prsclaimed the Word hese inst Babbeth, 


St. Aare. — The Wonenh ines al 
perance Union held a largely~ meet: 
recently. Mrs. BE, Folsom jided. Mrs, Reed. 
pas it, gave a history of & the work ac- 

hed. 8. M. Weeks gave an inter 
per lecture on physical culture. 


Rev. G. B. Hyde and family started for Mex- 
ico, Wednesday, July 31. 


. 
B 
: 


Bakers -8 ft prosperity appear in 
the resh ngling aT painting of "the church 
building. 


Stowe, — A new bell has been bought for the 
Methodist church. 


— Rev. E. C. Kinney, a missionary 
working under the auspices of the American 
8.8. Union, has established a union Sun 
school in West Fletcher. The school holds its 
services in the school-house at 3 P. M 


— At an adjourned meeting the 
official board it was voted agit the AB. 
on the old site. D. T, Coliss, H. ©. nes and 
Wm. Manning were elected "Aa 
The eye id committee be M.W ney, A 
Skeels, Holmes Record, an Marvin. 0. oO. 
C. Sooner was penne tl oy building committee 


East Elmore. — Rev. Mr. Wheeler’s sermons 


are interesting the le, and there is a good 

attendance at Sabbath services, including the 

= -school, wherein more borers are 
ed. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. 
are enjo 
of the 


M. H. Ryan and family 
ing among friends in the eastern part 
a needed two weeks’ vacation. 








New England Conference. 
Boston South District. 


Boston, Bromfield St. — It is an event of inter- 
est that this church is to send two of its mem- 


ellow-countrymen. 
Althea Todd, who is soon on goine to Foochow as 
” missionary’ of the W. F 


Webster. — The Co fonal society in 
Webster worshiped with the Metbodior July 21 
and 28,and the Methodists worship with the 

Congregationalists Aug. 2 and & 3 pastors 
being baa A on vacation. Rev. is 

the different lines, preparing to tor 
an edvense{ D all em work. 
Endeavor Society of the M. BE, Church hae oe 


ene ee rn ot Jesgue,, Bile meres H, 


‘er of modern languages in the Holyo High 
School, has been ited a leave of absen 
one year 5 study in France and Germany. 


i Park. — Mr.  Sopeee, B Hill died, July 29, 
_- age of 91 ” Hill as was 
called, was, until a few weeks before his death, 
aod swe active. He wan aman of excellent ability 
sweet i eo ant was an earnest helper 
church. The funeral was held on 
Wednesda ay, Rev. F. T. Temeeet, his — ot- 
— > assisting b by Dr F. Woods d Rev. 
= Rev. W. 1. Wo 
-elected sec 


agner, 
Fong, tt wr — 
his wite. | as 
at the Whaat’ communion. 


his work very acceptably. 
Boston East District. 


Meridian St., East Boston. — On Sund 
July 28, 12 were received into full ay hip 
and 1 on probation. iL. W. = 
with his oe to Maine ‘tor a month of on 
and recuperation. 


Springfield District. 


Warren. — Rev. W. R. Tisdale, a highly-ss- 
teemed former pastor, preached here, July 14. 
Though ebvenees in years, be is still fresh 

vigorous = work. His mce Was & 
Penedierion both pastor and church. The 
Denieecaaiier” picnic was held at Hardwick 
ae. July 25, and in the number in attendance 

any other in the history of the 
he This school is in a pros a Tee: 
W. 8. Tisdale, son of the a 
tendent. Rev. A. R. Nichols is eee 


Wilbraham. — The church is to be closed two 
Sabbaths while Rev. Fayette Nichols takes his 
vacation. 

St. Luke’s. — Rev. W. G. Richardson and fam- 
ily are at Marshfield. Rev. ©. A. Merrill, who is 
gnatiy beloved in this chars and as much re- 

ed in all the city, is filling the pastor's 
P for the month. 


hic — Rev. ©, U. Dunning, of Clare- 
Pane - H., preached and administered the sac- 


Tament, ang 4, in 


=e wee Aug 18 and ooh ee 
tee i 


ittineague. — Rev, H. B. King left last week 
sien te Meeks eosanton tint 


sien Sotre — Rev. Pr. “M. Miller preached, 
sf and administered the Ae gp of the 
tee Wks semaine creh wil 
The ape t ‘will be 

pa: Ang. 11 and 18. 
~— Rev, A. M. Osgood is on his vacation, 
a ° Which ie’ being ons at South Framing- 
. A Visit will be made to his early New 
pshire et W. Z. Parfitt, of Hol- 
supplied Aug. 4. Dr. W. SN. Brod beok 
will lecture here on his -~ to Laurel 
Park for Epworth e Day is now ex- 
pected that Sanett will begin work 
with this church, Sept. 4. Hopes of beginning 


~ new aaa cate in the fall are enter- 


aie 


Southbridge. — The ponies ue beld a s0- 
aie) at the chased, July 22, with an excellent 
usical and literary program. Ice cream and 
dave woos on’enle, and» sum was netted. 
Epworth League 


The gavea lawn party, os; 1. 








For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr, L. D. Breser, ~—_ aburg, N. J., says: “It is an ex- 
cellent remedy for i tion, and when diluted with 
water, a pleasant be bn oy 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 








Empire Grove Oamp-meeting, B. Poland, Me., Aug. 8-10 
Boston Bast District Minisiers’ Wives’ As- 

sociation, at Asbury Grove, 11 a. m., Aug. 8 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 8-19 
Richmond Oamp- meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-19 
Aroostook Camp-meeting, Littleton, Me., Aug. 19-21 
astern Maine Chautauqua Assembly, at 

Northport, Aug. 18-22 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-26 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
North Anson, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Rockland Dis. Camp- meeting, Nobleboro, Me., Aug. 19-24 
Weirs, N. H,, Oamp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
East Livermore Camp-meeting commences Aug. 26 
Wesleyan Grove Camp-meet’g, Northport, Me.,Aug. 26-30 
Hedding Camp-meeting, at B. Epping, Aug. 26-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-31 


Piscataquis Valley Camp-m’ng, Foxcroft, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 


Groveton, N. H., Oamp-meeting, Sept. 24 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-13 
Manchester District Epworth League Uon- 
vention, at Claremont, Sept. 17,18 
OLD ORCHARD MERTINGS : 
Aug. 12-19 
ot Meet ting 4 


Aug. 19-2 
aa Gospel Fomperuce Meet’g, Aug. 26-Sept. 30 


HepbdiIne ORAUTAUQUA : 


Summer School Aug. 5-4 
Chauteuqus Assembly, Aug. 17-24 





Money Letters from July 2! to Aug. 4. 
Mra GH Alger. © W Bennett, J W Barton, A 
L Bennett. A B Carter, © J Chase, Capt. J Collins. 


Mrs A Draper, Mra C © Davis. OB De La Mater. Mra 
H Fletcher. Mre J Godfrey. 8 R Herrick. M A 
Johnston. F M Larkin, H Lillis. RB © Miller, J Mc- 


Kelvey. G H Newhall, Nashua Y. M. ©. A. Ohio 
Chemical Oo, J G Pingree, BE A Porter, L A Porter. 
A M Quint. 6 A Roberts, Charlies Reynolds, Mrs 
A Jd Richardson, A B Rowell, G F Richardson W 
H Rogers. B Sanderson. J D F Slee, G A Sisson, 
Mrs H A Bilver, B M Smith. L D Thurston, W 
H Van Stone. L Wentworth, Mra H A Walker. 








POST-OFFIOR ADDRESS. 

Rev. 8. P. Heath, Penacook, N. H. 
BUOKSPORT DISTRIOT.—The annual meeting of 
the District Stewards of Bucksport District, East Maine 
Conference, will ocour on Friday, Sept. 6, at 1 p. m., in 
“ Presiding Elder's Oottage,” Hast Machias camp- 
ground. A full attendance is desired. 

Bal W. Norrow, 

MARTHA’'S VINEYARD CAMP-MEBTING ASSOCI- 
ATION. — The annual meeting of the Association will 
be held in Grace Chapel, Cottage City, on , Tuesday, 
Aug. 20, at 1o’clock p. m. 8. O, BuwrTon, Pr 


Marriages. 


SCOTT — BAXTER — — tn Boston, Jals 3 Jay &. mM, at heist seg howe of 
© bride’s mother, by Re head, 
Albert Scott and zlizabeth. paxter, “both ots. 








A GRAND UNION OONVENTION of the Boston 
North, Boston South, and Springfleld Districts Epworth 
Leagues will be held at Sterling Oamp-ground on Mon- 
day, Aug. 19. The program will include addresses by 
Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D.D., Rev. W. I. Haven, Rev. 
Luther Freeman, Rev. ©. M. Mall, Rev. B. P. Her- 
rick, and Mra. Annie B. Smiley, and a sermon by 
Rev. Geo, 8. Butters. Sessions will be held at 10.30 
a.m, 2p. m,, and 7.30 p. m. A large representation is 
earnestly desired from every League. A full program 
will appear next week. 


Business Bo Hotices, 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over Fifty Years 


Mra. WINSLOW's Gqovmnne Sruvur has been used for 
children teething. soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all ee en wind colic, and is me best 
remedy for diarrhaa. Twenty-five cents a bottle 





Dean's Rpcomatic Pile. A cure Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia. rely vegetable. Safe. 


“ Strong's Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. 


Png ag tor : rig bela, intmentes of a = 
* ho elevator, electric em, pa 
= promenade on t he roo! eh thepath 4 


aesage beg een A all b Sethe rr ait health 
New ‘urkish, Ruse 4n,and natural sulpbur wa’ 

Lawn Tennis, Croquet, ete. Open al 
for illustrated circular. 





ans Corey 
ir baths 
the year. Bend 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BosTon SouTH DisTRict — BBCOND QUARTER. 
JULY. 
14, p m, Portuguese Miss.; 21,am and p m, Laurel 6t. 
ave, 
14, Mattapan; 
16, North Bnd Mise’n Ohb.; 
16, BethanyChurob ; 
18, a m, Tremont Street; 
18, p m, Italian Ch.; 
18, eve, Alliston; 
19, Walpole; 
26, a m and eve, High!'d Oh.' 
%, p m, Norfolk Hall; 
26, Egleston Square; 
27, Highlandville. 
SEPT. 
18, Plainville; 


4a m and eve, Temple &t,; 
4, p m, Revere 8t.; 

6, Grace Oh., Worcester; 
6, Atlantic; 

7, Norwood; 

9, Lynn, Swedish; 

6,a m, Bromfield B8t.; 
1l,p m, French Work; 
Ll, eve, Lowell, Swedish: 
12, Dorchester Street; 
18, City Point; 


6, Winthrop &t.; 


8,am, Hyde Park; 19, Thomas 8t., Swedish; 
8, p m, Forest Hills; 20, Webster; 

8, eve, Dedham; 22, a m, Bast Douglas; 

9, West Roxbury; ,p m, Uxbridge; 

10, Maplewood, Swedish Oh. ; 22, eve, Whitinaville; 

11, Rockport, ° “ 8, Oxford; 

12, Holliston; M4, Park Avenue; 

18, Milford; %, Trinity; 


16, a m, Westboro’; 
16, p m, Southville; 
16, eve, Hopkinton; 
16, Bt. John's; 

17, Shrewabury; 


%6, Coral Street; 
27, Cherry Valley; 
29, am, Lake View; 
29, p m, Tatnack; 
29, eve, Leicester; 
30, Webster Square. 
oor. 
ll, 8t. Andrew's; 
13, a m, Dorchester Oh.; 
15, p m, Bast Bos., Swedish; 
13, eve, Brookline; 
14, Wollaston; 
16, 8t. Paul's, Swedish ; 
16, Weat Quincy; 
17, Baker Memorial; 
18, Stanton Avenue; 
20, a m, Appleton Ohurch ; 


1, Jamaica Plain, lst Oh. ; 

2, Boston, Swedish; 

3, Parkman 8&t.; 

4, Gardner, Swedish; 
6,am, Upton; 

6, p m, North Grafton; 

6, eve, Morgan Chapel; 

7, Millbury ; 

8, Quinsigamond, Swedish; 
9, West Medway; 


10, Franklin; 20, eve, South Walpole; 
23, People’s Temple. 
If in any church it is not convenient to hold the 
second quarterly conference, the date can be 


changed, or the second and third quarterly conferences 
can be held together. J. WH, Manerie.p. 
Osborn Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Impure blood is the cause of boils, pimples and other 
eruptions. Hood's Sarsaparilia purifies the blood, and 


cures these troubles. 








BAST MAINE OONFERENOB. — The Committee of 
Examination for Admission on Trial will examine on the 
following books at the December meeting of the newly 
organized Itinerants’ Institute : “ Life of John Wesley,” 
by Telford; “History of American Methodism” 
(abridged edition), by Stevens; and * Men and Books,” 
by Phelps. 

Candidates will also at the same time furnish « 
written essdy on the subject of Justification, and a 
syllabus of “ Our Country,” by Strong. 

Frank 8. Oscoop, for the Com. 





Boothbay Harbor, Me. 











more so. 
to discard poor flour and use 


‘Duluth 
Imperia 


and have “better bread and more of it.’’ 


New England cooking 


is celebrated, and it’s going to be 


Every housewife is going 


20 loaves more to every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another flour—get another 
grocer ; or send us a postal and we'll tell you where to get it, 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass, 
Regular, special and post-graduat 
and women. Excellent ad ag B inati 
mission Sept. 3and 4. For ciroulars address, 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN., Principal. 


for men 
for ad- 








East Greenwich Academy. 


Pounded 1602. Both sexes. tt Bay 
Steam heat and electric fight. Mendowea. aeeTwolve 
ones. $200 a year. Bept. 10. Write for illustrated cat- 
alo; 
"7 FP. D. BLAKESLER, D. D., 
Bast t Greenwich, R. 1 


Mountain and Lake, 


For special low-rate trips to top of Mt. Wash- 
ington, Saratoga, Hudson River, and Lake 
Champlain, write to 
Rev. F. BURRILL GRAVES, 

36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Masse. 
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Our Book Table. 








gonerati Max Nordau. lated from the 
anane New ree! D. Appleton sv So, Price, $3. 


In this grave octavo of 560 pages Dr. Nordau 
has made a new departure in criticism, which 
surprises and perplexes his readers. He reminds 
one of the patient in the insane asylum who in- 
sisted upon his own sanity and asserted the 
warped condition of the keepers and the public 
at large. The broadness of their sweep stands 
in the way of the acceptance of his criticisms. 
The large jury cannot be made to agree, espe- 
cially when the verdict would lie against them- 
selyes. No one likes to condemn his own condi- 
tion, particularly when it is satisfactory to him- 
self. We have been in the habit of cherishing 
the very comfortable feeling that, in the worlds 
of Literature and art, mankind has been making 
very satisfactory advances toward the goal of 
perfection ; and now to be told that that ew 
advance is really a backward movement, 
process of degeneration and decay, isa te 
bard to be accepted, 

The first impression of the reader can hardly 
fail to be that the author has overworked his 
theory. He has facts which are substantial and 
important, but he has not facts important 
enough to warrant his general conclusions. One 
swallow brings not summer; nor do a few de- 
partures from the normal type discredit the 
type itself. The order of sanity and progress 
may prevail while yet a few facts, or even groups 
of facts, may be cited against it. And, more- 
over, a few expressions of an author are not 
sufficient to determine his classification. A dis- 
eased spot is possible while the system remains 
sound to the core. We have to determine 
whether the defect be vital or merely inci- 
dental. Single expressions or passages, favor- 
able to the author’s theory, may be drawn from 
the soundest authors. Even the Greeks had 
their fancies and lapses, and the great 
Shakespeare could easily be quoted in favor of 
Dr. Nordau’s doctrine of degeneration. The 
quotations, however, would prove no general 
theory like the one contained in this book. The 
facts would not be broad and representative, 
but narrow and incidental. We neturally dis- 
trust a literary canon which depends for its 
support upon extreme and exceptional inci- 
dente; the general tone and coustitution over- 
master any slight touches of decay or tendencies 
to degeneration. 

To us, then, it seems entirely clear that the 
author has assumed a heavy task, which has not 
been completed in the current volume, even 
though it contains an elaborate argument based 
on a variety of important facts. His contention 
is that a large part of society, because of certain 
nervous conditions, possesses a taste for what 
is inf»rior in music and srt, and for what is de- 
praved and even corrupt in literature ; and that 
the authors, artists and composers who furnish 
these resources for the market, are mentally 
and morally degenerate. He characterizes such 
productions ae fin-de-sidcle literature and 
art — that is, such literature and art as hold in 
contempt “ traditional views of custom and 
morality” and “ practical emancipation from 
traditional discipline, which theoretically is 
still in foree.”” The tendency is disclosed only 
in the upper classes. It has found fullest ex- 
pression in France, but is not by any means un- 
known in other countries in Europe and 
Awmerica. 

The degeneration tbeory first appeared in the 

writings of Morel, who characterized it as “a 
morbid deviation from an original type.” His 
views were materialistic ; the condition of the 
soul being affected by ite environment. DVegen- 
eracy may be known by certain observable stig- 
mata or characteristics. “Such stigmata,” he 
continues, “‘ consist of deformities, multiple and 
stunted growths in the first line of asymmetry, 
the unequrl development of the two halves of 
the face ; then imperfection in the development 
of the external ear, which is conspicuous for its 
enormous size, or protrudes from the head like a 
haadle, and the lobe of which is either lacking 
or adhering to the head, and the helix of which 
is not involuted; further, squint eyes, harelips, 
irregularities in the position of the teeth ; 
pointed or flat palates ; webbed, or supernumer- 
ary fingers.” Ina word, the spiritual, the inner 
life, receives shape by these exterior and ma- 
terlal molds, These marks are rarely, if ever, all 
found in the same person; but, however found, 
the attempt has been made to establish the rela- 
tions between these body-marks and the mental 
and moral condition of the soul itself. 

The pretentious system of Dr. Nordau is reared 
on the material basis of Morel. The volume 
contains five books. In the first the mental ab- 
erration is described. In the second, what is 
found to be its leading feature, viz., “‘ Mysti- 
cism,” is criticised and expounded at length. 
He finds this controlling feature admirably 
illustrated in the writings of Tolstoi and in the 
Richard Wagner cult. The two forms of this 
art-mysticiam are found to be, respectively, in 
the “ mania” and in “realism.” The first 

forms is found in lbsen and Friedrich 

N and the latter in Zola. Both are 

oddities, the aberrations of cranks, just a little 

eside from the meridian line. The one projects 


his subjective states into the world of reality, 
fancies 


not @ coarse copyist of material forms. He 
draws from the great storehouse of nature, 
not in mass, not by any visible process, 
but he performs his work in the gorgeous, 
though hidden, chamber of the imagination, 
selecting a form here and another there and 
blending the needed colors in such new propor- 
tions as beat to give expression to the idea of 
the artist. The third book is an elaboration of 
the ‘‘ Ego-Mania,” just noticed. He opens with 
the psychology of the ‘‘ego-mania,” and con- 
tinues with the Parnassians and Diabolists, the 
Decadents and Esthetes, finding his best exam- 
ples, as we said, in Ibsen and Nietzsche. The 
fourth book deals with ‘ Realism,” as illustrated 
in the school of Zola. The fifth opens a view 
of the struggle as it is to be continued in “the 
twentieth century.” The demoralization will 
continue in the upper classes, but the author be- 
lieves there are recuperative forces in society 
which will become operative and insure the re- 
generation of the fashionable world. Nature 
cries out against the evil abroad, and the voice 
of nature will, at length, be heard, so that how- 
ever pessimistic in his earlier chapters, he in- 
dulges optimistic dreams before closing. 
Io conclusion, we think the book possesses 
value, but that value is found lessin the qual- 
ities of the autbor’s theory than in his power to 
direct attention to and modify the character of 
thinking in the reading public. Whatever they 
may think of it, the book has commanded the 
careful attention of the critics and obliged them 
to study literature and art froma fresh sta'id- 
point, It takes us out of the beaten path, and 
obliges a new canvass of the whole field, with 
the aid of suggestions from a powerful thinker. 
Thumb Nail Shetche of White Ribbon Women. 
. Edited by 0 Olara 0. Chapin. bt eects Tem- 
perance Publishing Association ; Ohicag: 
This attractive and suggestive wren contains 
the roll of ‘immortals ’’ who serve with honor 
in the ranks of the W. CO. T. U. The first edition 
was issued in 1891 under the supervision of the 
late Julia A. Ames, and is now re-issued with 
improvements under the present editor. It is 
designed especially to aid workers in the local 
Unions in advertising speakers, but it will, at 
the same time, go far to “‘emblazon the names 
and fame of the persons herein sketched,”” The 
book contains a large number of miniature, 
snap-shop biographies of women, many of them 
already known to fame, while others have inter- 
esting records, and will no doubt be better 
known in the future. Hardly one of the sketches 
is without interest to the general reader, while 
to the members of the W. 0. T. U. the volume 
must prove invaluable, 


A Bank of Violets. Verses by Fanny Rannells Poole. 
New York : G. P, Putnam’s Sons, oe, $1.25. 


The author of this little volume is an accurate 
painter of nature, as seen in the changing sea- 
sons, in hill and vale,in flower and forest, in 
bird and beast, and in the diviner workmanship 
of man, the lord of seaand land. The pieces fall 
under three heads — ‘‘ Partly Fancy,” “ Among 
Friends,’ and “ Faith.’”’? They are mere snatches 
ofsong. While in sympathy with the external 
world, the author has a heart for human fellow- 
ships and an ear for the voices calling to us from 
beyond the vail. 

Agrose Jodie ;_or, Live Boys in the Far Bas’ By 

ptic, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.86. 

*O iver Optic” (William T. Adams) is a 
favorite with the boys. He has taken them 
through many lands and introduced them to 
many strange scenes and peoples. His Indian 
book is the first in the third series of the “ All- 
Over-the-World Library.” He goes by steamer 
to Bombay, and thence by rail to Lahore, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares, visiting the 
scenes of the Sepoy Rebellion. In his narrative 
the author contrives to instruct as well as to 
amuse. History and geography are taught in 
an eminently suggestive and practical manner. 
He furnishes pegs on which to hang knowledge, 
and he never fails to keep a lively interest by 
thrilling scenes and novel incidents. 


SELECTED HWssaAys oF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
With an Introduction by Prof. ©. T. Winches- 
ter. (Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 
Addison led in genteel prose at once familiar 
and elegant. He excelled in social satire and 
minor morals. The present volume contains se- 
lections from the great essayist, with an intro- 
duction vy Prof. Winchester. The volume in- 
cludes “ Roger de Coverly,” ‘ Minor Morals,” 
and “Morals and Religion.’’ No reader can 
fail to appreciate these treasures from Addison. 
The felicitous and appreciative words of Prof. 
Winchester serve at once as a recommendation 
and a key with which to unlock the box of jew- 
els here presented. —- AN OUTLINE HANDBOOK 
OF THE Lire oF Curist. From the Four Gos- 
pels. By Wm. Arnold Stevens, Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and Ernest De Witt Bur- 
ton, Professor of New Testament Interpretation 


in the University of Chicago. (Silver, Burdett 
& Company: Boston. Price, 50 cents.) This 
“Handbook” isa clear, brief and yet compre- 
hensive study of the life of Christ in the four 
Gospels, designed for use not only in colleges 
and theological seminaries, but also in clubs and 
Bible classes. It gives the method of study, the 
principal divisions in the life of Christ, an ana- 
lytical outline with index, the sayings of our 
Lord assigned to more thun one occasion, and 
the leading events in Jewish history of the pe- 
riod, with a diagram of the same. The book 
may be used to advantage with or without the 
author's admirable Harmony of the Gospels. —— 
THE WoORKER’s WHAPON. By John Henry 
Elliott. (F. H. Revell Company: New York. 
Price, 50 cents.) Tbe weapon is the Bible, the 
“ sword of the Spirit.’’ This little volume con- 
tains four chapters, treating severally of the 
perfection, the authority, the study, and the use 
of the Bible. It is perfect in its complete pres- 
entation of truth and in ite adaptation to the 
needs of man.——- THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. An 
Inquiry into the Relation of the Employer and 
the Employed. By W. J. (Charles H. Kerr & 
Company: Chicago.) In this paper-covered 
volume of 117 pages the author discusses the 
central problem of today in the economic world 
— the relation of the employer to the employee. 
The evils are easily seen; the remedy is more 
difficult; and when the remedy proposed is 
legal, any one can see how inadequate it must 
ever be, The deeper question is a moral one. —— 
Don't Worry. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (Ward 
& Drummond: 711 Broadway, New York. Price, 
20 cents.) The world was never so worried as 
today. The new conditions of business worry 
men. The home is a worry. The future is a 
worry. “In nothing be anxious,’ is a gospel 
hard to practice, It can only be done by “‘ cast- 
ing all your anxiety on Him.” This brief med- 
itation is both suggestive and helpful. ——- Was 
Moses MIsTaKEN ? or, Creation and Evolution. 
By H. L. Hastings. (Scriptural Tract Depos- 
itory: Byston. Price, 5 cents a copy; 10 cents 
in paper covers.) Mr. Hastings has a forcible 
and common-sense way of putting things. His 
statements are generally arguments. He goes 
below the surface and turns up the fallacy of 
the argumént with which he is dealing, laying 
it open to the sunlight so that every one sees it. 
Of this we havea specimen in this tract of the 
* Anti-Infidel Library.”’ It was inevitable that 
Mr. Hastings, who has had a rap at nearly every 
other form of error, should try his method with 
the pretensions of evolutionists, —- Tum Co 
LUMBIA IDEAL Account Book. THE COLUMBIA 
Diary La@aruer. By Clara L. Cousine. (167 
Adams Street: Chicago.) These two leaflet 
books are published for the benefit of the 
Southern education work, and for any additiun- 


tions. The one contains a blank for each day in 
the year, in which occurrences in the household 
may be noted; while the other holds similar 
blanks for an orderly expense account. The 
plan of each is admirable. —— Srorims or OLD 
GreEoE. By Emma M. Firth. (D. ©. Heath & 
C.: Boston. Price, 30 cents.) The fancies of 
the Greek mythology have always had a charm 
for children. They not only please and enter- 
tain; they are the means by which the child is 
led to a clearer understanding of his own powers 
and possibilities and his relation to his fel- 
lows. In this neat little volume we have de- 
lightful sketches of fifteen gods, goddesses, 
and heroes, including Apollo, Zeus, Orpheus, 
and Hera. The stories are given in simple 
form and in clear and elegant language. 
The fine illustrations will aid the reader 
in comprehending the meaning of the story. — 
SHAKESPEARE's COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Katharine Lee Bates. (Boston: Leach 
Showell & Sanborn. Price, 35 cents.) After the 
many class-room editions of this great piay,there 
would seem to be no demand for another. But 
this volume belongs to the admirable “Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Ciassics,” giving only 
the information the student most needs. The 
text here given follows the first folio «dition 
with few variations. The textual, grammatical, 
illustrative and explanatory notes are brief and 
pertinent. The type is open and good-sized, 
making the reading easy. —— PRAYER Book 
AND AIDs TO PRIVATE DEvorion. (E. R. Good 
& Brother: Tiffin, Ohio. Price, 30 cents.) This 
small volume furnishes aids to private devotions, 
prayers for the family, for the table, for the 
sick and dying, as also for social meetings and 
Christian Endeavor. The forms are all brief and 
expressed in appropriate language. —— A 
SIREN's SON. By Susie Lee Bacon. (Charles H. 
Kerr & Company; 175 Monroe S8t., Chicago. 


Paper, 25 cents.) This story of Southern life is 
a brilliant sketch by a Southern lady. Tbough 
the writer is still young, she has produced sev- 
eral works of fiction which have been received 
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Larned, (New York: 2. Pati 

Sons. Price,:$1.) This volume of 157 — 
contains 64 f on the Deantion an 
sons of various things in nature. The Seasons 
and the varieties of t and animal life come 
in for treatment odor of nature is in the 
volume. There are some delicate ~ oe as 
also suggestive lessons from the great w in 
which we liveand of which the Suthor so da. 
lightfully writes. 
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Scrofula, Salt Rheum 


And All Other Blood Diseases—How 
They May Be Cured. 


Speaking simply from what Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has done, not only once or twice, 
but in thousands of cases, wecan honestly 
say that it is the best remedy for all dis- 
eases of the blood, whatever the cause. 

By its peculiar Combination, Propor- 
tion and Process, it possesses positive 
medicinal merit Peculiar to Itself. 

It has cured the most virulent cases 
of Scrofula and Salt Rheum, even when 
all other prescriptions and medicines 
have failed to do any good, 

Blood poisoning, from whatever ort. 
gin, yields to its powerful cleansing, puri- 
fying, vitelizing effect upon the blood. It 
you desire further particulars, write to us 
as below. Remember that 


, a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the public eyetoday. Prepared only by 
C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5. 
Hood’s Pills $3," fcncaer 


Pills. They assist digestion, 








TO. 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
$6,000 Reward for a single one not genuine 


PRICES 36 and 76 CTS A BOTTLE. 
© Soo BY ALL Davaaists 

















Gticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
mifiating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Gold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
Benr & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porres 
Davo anp Cuem. Corpr., Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. *. 


‘ GENTS tit a 
D ee I 


Rev. L yman “Abbott. 
TS? athe varian ‘umor, fact and story, « 
reat ive Mistecnnt Cot eed ds 
rh0Ue ine. Agents Wanted itby thow- 
eH ent eeke. de. Send for Terms to Aout, ia 
Seke Pots the beautiful 
Poko PUsLisMiNe hte 




























CHURCH 


CARPETS 
at manufacturers’ prices. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


wesc UPSOLSaST, 
ree, agent 
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Obituaries. 
Young. — Bum 5. ais Tosi Young, wife of the late 
You an honored 
Br. aoe of ak 4 ine Gouference, di died at her 


Al J 12, in the 
bone ae py ey) age, alate’ R. ¥--% 10, 


was the mother of five es. 
ee ee rie ban. John F., 


two of whom The son 
was Bishop of Florida at the time  s ‘his death, 
and one of the hn ry is the wife of an 
ee ar 
nty-e ago, after a of g 
ert ainese a pastor and iding elder for 


ly fitt, - Besides the two daughters. 
per prem children pe eore eu 
dren are now liv 


There were some qualities in Mrs 
patural endowment apd we training th tie 
made her a remarkable woman. ohn 0 
member of the Methodist Eplecope Church tor 
seventy-five years and had shared al varied 
meee of a early iano, “ohe bad 
been wife, mot: widow. She su the in- 
firmities and y nae al of old age, and finally 
of a long sickness, yet was never known to 
impatient, to show temper, or to be fretful or 
restless, W the provocation. There was an 
evenness in her methods and habits that doubt- 
jess added many years to her life as well ~ much 
comfort to those around her, and that e 
her to all, — to the 9 erandebildren who 
never saw on Lice. e frown. Tbe natural 
powers of A? and body were unusually well 


preserved — the heari = acate to the last; 
the egestght we was but lit ; the mem- 

was perfect ; pond a 8 4 vigorous and the 
conversational p full force. She read 
mach until the ante i "ane sickness cut off 
this privilege. he had read ZIon’s HERALD 
from the first x ¥.. and hed most copies of 


the first yo or geen bound. eee was deeply and 
devoutl = same even- 
ness of pty t aa manifest in 
dis; ition, The pastor 


eg! sick. There was but little rest for her 

or night. She was tenderly and constantly 

—— over and min to by her dau.h- 

rs. Whitehouse, and the var members 

of tne family who lived near, until early in the 

the day above mentioned, when 

“the silver cord was loosed and the golden 
bow! was broken.” C, 8. CUMMINGS. 


Willis. - Lemuel W. Willis, of Mashapaug 
Sea 1808 died at . home in Union, Conn., 
une 18. aged 75 years. 
He and thle wite joined our society in 1879 by 
letter from the Westford Baptist Church. Since 
that time the church has found in hima firm 
defender anda devoted member. In his death 
the family suffer the loss of a true and faithful 
husband and Setar, but the example he gave 
them will never fade away. 

He had been feeble in health for a few years, 


his disease ually increasing in severity un- 
til, about six days before he he wae con- 
fined to his bed, His ul and fitly 
closed an eventful Christian li 

y with which he ene to the 


which reflects everything 
reflected his Maker in his every-day 
life. Like the sturdy oak of the forest, he 
weathered every storm until the woodman’s axe 
was applied. Coald the whole infidel vee * re 
wituensed his death, as with a “ Glory to 
he took the hand of his Saviour and aout ie 
the other side of the line, they must have be- 
lieved. ‘“‘ Come home with me and refresh thy- 
self” (1 Kings 13: 7). 


‘oore. — Ernest L. Moore died in White- 
tele Me., June 4, 1895, aged 25 years and 14 


a and tenderly we write this neme 
ap ty from Pittston and W hite- 

E. urch. Mr. Moore was a youss 
man whose ability was above the a’ 
soul of honor, a true and trusted frien His 

was long and severe, but the ho 
app well was strong till near the end, 

first part of his sickness he had no h 
in Christ; but for a year the Spirit was s 
ing, and at last was heard. April 2, 1886, his only 
brother bert, a probationer in an 
Church in in, Mass., trom his tether's 
home and the shadows of earth to the glories of 
ven. He saw how a tian id leave a 
“Ate wife and little one and fA moods ee 
vement opened the 
+ fellowes by the counsel of ioe finode, 
soon led him @ ive himself to Jesus. From 
b in grace was rapid. Being 





fous talks he bad with his pastor, be es ’ 
eam — waiting. I will be in soon,” 
ves his parents to mourn for as the 
rm ont their three children, but the Christian’s 
hope is theirs. 0. W. Low. 





Libbey. — Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes Libbey, wite 
of James Libbey, was born in Leban ne, Ber, 
March 24, 1814, and died S Blackberry Hill, Ber- 
anys June 3, 1895, SS Jee Takata, and 


‘Bb was the hter of Daniel and Betsey 
Quimby. One of her ancestors fought 
Revolutionary ete and she was descend- 
the Hayes and Waldron families of 


a 
idl 
fap 
8 
g 
F 
Eos 


was converted when y ’ 


h. 
she removed to his farm 





on Blac ic, where she resided 
ye | sixty- ae roe. James Libbey was the 
Mark Li deacon of the 
tional Onuroe a North Parish. 
Hilliard, its late pastor, had left in his will a 
Certain sum for praise in the 
; 80 Deacon Libbey h Hetormat n 
Zohn dams, a Methodist pune 
Mr. Adams 





he joined the ehaueh o8 on , 





Elwell is 


hty hand upon her. The 
b was not in vain was patent to all 
h began to 


° 

Christ, for verily in her it was the power of God 
unto salvation in all her ‘being. Little did we 
understand what all this physical and spiritual 
furnishing meant. We were beginning to count 
on having our sister long with us in increased 
usefulness; 0! God was preparing her for 
that infinitely more beautiful world, where 
sickness never invades the kingdom of the ’ 
and where spiritual development is u nfettered, 
And, likewise, He her to leave a 
testimony on record —in word Os action — 
that shoald extend the fame of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. This ahe Ot on © every proper occasion; 
and then passed on into the innumerable com: 
=o have not been ashamed of Him or His 


wn wide circle of friends mourn the departure 
of afriend. The church especially feels 


the loss, in presence and of 60 minent 
and active they 3 Bat in th that uniter blend- 
ing of so joy hich is a samartiee ot 
the Christian. falth the husband si The 


quick ee of thirty-five years has fled wi with the 
ness of a shadow. But even here “ His 
leads him, and His right hand upholds 
bie 1 Brothers and sisters of the deceased 
in with the husband in sorrow. We commend 
hem in love to Him who drieth the mourner’s 
tears, for His “‘ grace is sufficient.” M. B. W. 





Richardson, — Mrs. Lucinda Richardson was 
born in mew yh N. H., March, 1821, and died in 
Merrimacport, Mase ep June 25, 25, 1896. 

In 1877 was left a widow, since which time 
she t most of her remaining with her 
daughter, Mrs. A. L. Baxter, at 

n 


co an inval 
and a great sufferer, but al tient. No 
murmur escaped her ty but resther F praise and 
thanksgiving for her many mercies. She was 
pam Alay ripe sheaf gathered to the heavenly 


Mrs. Richardson was the mother of a large 
fomiiy of ohsdaen, of all of the “spirit land one oon 4 


bs) 

Baxter survives the ethan ald 

est tenderness ministered to et uring 
her long sickness, watched with her in her dy- 


ing moments, and,amid a of flowers 
and Lo geo triends, laid her her in the tomb. 

Grace sustains the ved, while they feel 
that death is gain to her ~ Bg + eee —~-, 
them. 








OVERLOOKING the Delaware 
28 miles above Philadelphia. 


Of course you wish YOUR DAUGHTERS to be- 
come intelligent, womanly, Christian women. 
Wecan help much toward this at 


The Bordentown, N. J., 
Female College. 


Reorganized ! Refitted! Refurnished ! 


Location unsu in beauty and health- 
fulness. Olimete mt lid. Experienced in- 


an 

Olasses. Music. Art. Gymnasium. In- 
struction Laer ie we - Tuition, 
#400. Will = Sept. 25. Information 
gladly furnis 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T.SHULTZ, A. M., Head Master. 


Contenary Cullegiate Institute 


Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Beautiful location among the hills of Northern New 
Jersey, 62 miles from New York city. Bothsexes, Pre- 
pares for the best colleg Best building of its class. 
Music, Art, Eloouti © | Branches, Electric 
light, steam-heat, mountain water. Two gymnasiums, 
fine laboratory, good library. A THOROUGHLY OmEis- 
TIAN ScHOOL. Catalogue free. 











WILBERT P. FERGUSON, B. D , President. 











Educational. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


National and International Growth. 





of Unt ity 
Mad’ yoreigeuaivetsites, fol 
schools pursued profes 
advanced studies in Boston University, 
ro matrioclaaie cane FTertitortes. 
Boston offers many science, law, med- 
advan found in 


Eat inane circulars and brie ne brakernr ond 
© Registrar, 12 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham. Mase. 

day: Sept: tise Wor roulare siteasa, * N°" 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
Theological Seminary at 








Evanston, near Chicago. 
BOOMS IN HECK HALL AND TUITION FREE. 
Year Sept. 18, 1895. Seven departments 
ical 8 . attention to Hom- 
soution and Social Science. For cata- 
andi te to 


OHAS. J. LITTLB, President, Evanston, I!!. 





Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 

Both Sexes. Elegant Buildings, Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 
AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Nine Hundred Students. 


The +. of Liberal Arts 


Geers Clgas Latin-Scientific and Science 
rary contains 47,000 volumes and 

hy neary oo the ances VonRanke 
brary. oytoy yy oO ervatery, Museums and 
d Gymnasium th roughly furnished 


for inatrpaticn.” Pr ge department one of the best 
bb vet of tadssay Arts 
Painting and Music, 
are a) 
Pepa waa erected and 
on dollars and contains one of the 


a al of thet their r branches as thorough- 
set at organs in 4 the State. This college contains 


rth- Wolf 12000 
the ie ven wo: ‘olf engravings ( 
The College of Medicine 
Breese! feree roe 7 * course of thorough ered graduated 
8 school has an enviable reputation. 


The Coliege of Law 
truction by tex ill furnish th h 
Tastruction raotic xt Books ond lectures. Stadents 
py and law libraries. 
tion in the Uairerley is so low and its incidental 
< pa mre ious tt to Leya 


0 Day —_ 
Send for “jaa 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancoiior, 
sielitnthisienibt y. 


THE ne ce 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
by swan 


ponies tear » N.Y. ih 
"img d Bo. So. pring Bt. Loe ‘Angeles, Oat 


4 Me above agenoles 


Sue cea 


officers from all sections of 
=taky ninety per cent. of the 
ite of New Eneland, have 
tous ~€ 


We bave filied outta et salaries aggregating mure 


$5,000,000.00 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Ohase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 26. 
Col ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location . Basy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 





New Hampshire Confer- | - 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


—— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1805. 

Stadents prepared for Uollege. Seminary 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 





Ear Send for  Caialogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 





Tilton, N. H. 








NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST BOOK DRPOSTPORY 


The Reading Circle Pays. 

So say the best informed men and women of 
today. 

It isan admirable source of mental improve- 
ment and social enjoyment. 

Start one in your Chapter for the 


ADWOrth Laague Reading Course 


Oct 1, 1895, to March 81, 1896 
Pushing to the Front. 


By On1s0n Swarr MARDBEN. 416 pages. $1.50, 


Sketches of Mexico. 
By Joun W. BuTLar, D D. 316 pages. $1.00. 


The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. 
By MaRous Dops, D. D. 176 pages. 60 ota. 
My Brother and I. 
Selected Papers on Social Topics. 

By W.1. Haven. 3129 pages. 9 ote. 
REGULAR PRICE OF FOUR BOOKS. 84. 
Sold in sets to Epworth Leaguers, uniformiy 
bound in cloth, in a neat box, for $2, not pre- 
paid, Postage or expressage 45 cts.additional. 

Pushing to the Front tells how the world’s 
justly noted men in various walks of life pushed 
their way to success. 

Sketches of Mexico introduces us to our next - 
door neighbors and tells us what we ought to 
know about them. 

The Prayer That Teaches to Pray excites 
renewed interest in the most beautiful of all 
prayers. 

My Brother and I shows the difficulties in 
our brother’s path and how we may help to re- 
move them. 


An Early Order Insures Prompt Delivery. 


CHAS. &. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St. Boston. 
Educational. 
WESLRYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
79th year — Applications now received 
tor Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1895. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principa 


Drew Teological Seminary. 


Tuition and Purnished Rooms free. Leota 
clal Topics every term. Partioular attention. given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term ne third Thursday in 
September. For internation address the President, 
NRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


ae 





Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women, 


Auburndale, Maas., 

Suggests to parents seeking & good suhoul onnsiders 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Its special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising et and exer- 
Ciae; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's pruximity both necessitates and belye to fur- 
nish the best of teach 1 ing many 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, “ faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Wfe. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

3d. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limites awaber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforte 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusaal departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mii- 
lnery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

eae eupange for school year, 6500. 

For | < ddress (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 


o. ©O. ee Aci: 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50. 


THE DATES a the name of each subscriber 
ndicate the year and month to which itis paid. 
DIROONEIND A8OMS. ~ continued anti) 
there isa pend anti) all arrear- 

ata are paid, as Seguiees by 
BSCRIBE wis to « 
~ Bs re | fad to give t the nam 
of the  altemaate wn ich it has been nent and th the 
one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post- 
office or eoxpeeee) Oheck or Draft. When auither 
of these can be procured, conauenarig te Registered 
Letter. 

FOR A 
Ret oan 
probably 


with 


TISE KS it is onR OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
for . it has 
in os, Cards 

Pates sent on 
ct 


ig em as ik er 





A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield &t.,Boston 
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Review of the Week. 





Tuesday, July 30. 

—H. B. Clark, a seventeen-year-old Chelsea 
boy, confesses to have set several fires, includ- 
ing that of the Hotel Strathmore. 

—A conspiracy to swindle insurance con- 
cerns, which has cost the companies about 
$100,000, discovered in Beaufort, N. C. 

—J. P, Morgan & Oo. deposit $2,000,000 in 
gold in the New York sub-treasury, to make up 
the withdrawal for shipment — thus protecting 
the reserve, as the syndicate agreed. 

— The Hova government :aid to be making 
secret overtures to France for peace. 

— The Horr-Harvey silver debate comes to a 
close in Chicago. 

—The Massachusetts Naval Brigade embark 
on board the “ Raleigh ’’ for their second annu- 
al cruise. 


Wednescay, July 31. 


~The Ounarder ‘‘Aurania’’ reaches New 
York disabled. 

— Sixty New York contractors sign the new 
agreement with the brotherhood of tailors. 

~~ More turbulence in the Italian Chamber, 

—The West End Company sende to the 
Mayor of Boston 20,000 tickets for free rides for 
the poor on its cars. 

— Students in the University of Moscow plot- 
ting against the life of the Czar. 

~~ Fort Scott, Kan., inundated by a fresbet. 

The powers to bring @ pressure on Japan to 

evacuate the Liao Tong peninsula. 

— Anew map of the world discussed et the 
International Geographical Congress. 


Thursday, August 1 


~—Bocorro, N. M., deluged by a cloud-burst; 
many people killed and some §500,000 worth of 
property destroyed. 

— A report that Turkey accepts the plans of 
reform for Armenia recommended by the 
powers. 

—~ Death, at Newport, R. I., of Richard M. 
Hunt, one of the leading architects of the 
country. 

— Italian deputies come to blows and the 


* Chamber adjourns. 


— Rt. Rev. M. A. De W. Howe, Episcopal 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, is dead. 

—A report from Washington that the new 
tariff will soon yield sufficient income to run 
the government. 

— Terrible downpour of rain at Adelaide, near 
Denver, Col.; 50 houses ruined, several persons 
injured. 


Friday, Auquet 2. 


— Death of Hon. Hugh O’Brien, mayor of this 
city for four consecutive terms. 

— The State Board of Agriculture investigat- 
ing methods for destroying the gypsy moth. 

— The free silver movement in Illinois losing 
followers. 

— Death of Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, the 
German historian. 

— Worcester citizens’ committee formed to 
raise funds for Armenians. 

—The national debt increased during July 
more than a million dollarsa day. 

— About 1,200 divorces granted by Oklahoma 
courts found to be illegal. 

— The Edinburgh University confers the de- 
gree of LL. D. on Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, of Phil- 
adelphia, the eminent neurologist. 

—A National Federation of Afro-Americans 
formed by the Colored Women’s Conference. 

-~ Sixteen lives lost by the Socorro, N. M., 
calamity. 


Saturday, August 2. 


— The daughter of Gen, Flagler, of Washing- 
ton, shoots and kills a colored boy for stealing 
truit; she is released on the ground that she was 
near-sighted and fired to frighten, not to kill. 

— The U. 8. Cruiser “ Columbia ” crosses from 
Southampton in little less than seven days — an 
average speed of 18.41 knots. 

— British Bechuanaland annexed to Cape 
Colony. 

— Ambassador Bayard presents the prizes at 
the ancient grammar school in Boston, Eng- 
land. 

— The strike of the New York garment work- 
ers succeeds; the contractors yield. 

— Ohio Populiste nominate “‘Gen.’’ Coxey for 
governor. 

— Bannock Indians returning to their reser- 
vation. 





Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. 
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and Young, Teli Rich and Poor, Tell Married and Single, Tell Everybody you meet, whether at Home or on the Street, 






ACT 


T Le Ute Talmage 


in Church, or in School, that an Opportunity has Come which may never, 
never come again, and once missed will be missed forever. 


A OU MAY B 


Published Eve 

SPREAD THE JOYFUL TIDINGS. Tell your Friends, Tell your Neighbors, Tell your Pastor, Tell your Scholars, Tell Old 
Who has not felt a real longing for a beautiful Teachers’ Bible, in 
soft, Flexible Leather Binding, Overlapping, with Red under Gold Edges, 
containing in addition te the Word, nearly 600 pages of Helps, Con- 
cordance, Subject-index, Gazetteer, Dictionary, and 13 excellent Maps ? 
But they are so costly that only comparatively few can indulge them- 
selves to that extent. Here, however, is your golden Opportunity, and 
they who avail themselves of it will soon have occasion to rejoice in the 

possession of this Oft-longed-for and much coveted Treasure. 


0 LATE! 





RED UNDER GOLD EDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLES !! 





for the purpose of introducing THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into new homes, and hence, all who send in their own or a 








TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
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TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Have New Helps, New Maps, 


This beautiful Present SENT FREE 





Pine Binding, Clear Print. 


ené are of the most convenient 
size, measuring when wide 
Open — Flaps included — 


7x 10 1-2 INCHES. 
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Now it ts a real, live fact that for a little while we shall actually give away Genuine International, Divinity Circuit, 


ear, it is Pre-eminent. 


duce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


friend’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
for Six Months at ONE DOLLAR will Receive, 
Prepaid, a Genuine Divinity Circuit, International 
Teachers’ Bible, set in Ruby Type, conforming 
in every respect to the description given above. 
You will wonder, perhaps, wuy we are ready 
to make such a great Sacrifice in order to intro- 


To be frank, 


WE LOSE MONEY ON THIS OFFER! 


but we are Confident that it will Pay us in the 
end, for once you Subscribe, you will be glad to 
Continue your Subscription for Years to come, 
There is no Paper for the Home Circle like THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in DR. 
TALMAGE’S Happiest Vein, Beautifully Wustrat- 
ed with a rich profusion of lovely Pictures, hand- 
somely printed on excellent Paper from large 
ne Brightest and Best Family Paper of our Day and 


be happy without it, AND THEREIN LIES THE SECRET. If we did not feel sure that the great majority of those who 
accept this Offer will become PERMANENT Subscribers, we could, under no circumstances, afford to make it. 

YOU SEND US A NEW SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AT ONE DOLLAR, either Your 
Own or a Friend’s, AND WE WILL SEND, ALL CHARGES PREPAID, THE BEAUTIFUL BIBLE DESCRIBED ABOVE, 


YOU PREFER Y 








REV. DR. TALMAGE’S Great Book contains 544 large 
with 229 engravings, including an excel-| popular religious literature. A Wonderful Book ; in fact 
- ‘ent Half-tone Portrait of Dr.| THE Book of the Century. A new Life of Christ, the Sa- 
Talmage,taken while in Aus-| viour. Large print, large pages. From Md to lid full of 
tralia, 10,000 miles away. 
This Magnificent Volume ts | very doors of multitudes who may never sce the Christ- 
bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt,| Land in any other way. Among the Pictures is onc 
and measures when open, 
from tip to tip, 9x15 inches, | Jordan, another shows him tasting the waters of the Dead 


week for six months for only Onc Dollar. 


Set in Large Type, printed | camel in Egypt. 


Rich Cloth. tt has never | over 200 engravings, tn fact it is the same size and weight 
been sold at less than $3./ as The Pathway of Life, ft is richly bound in Cloth, with 
This Matchiess Volume and/ Gilt, and ts sent with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, every 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every | week for six months, all charges prepaid, for One Dollar. 


SELECT ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS FREE 
GOSPEL HYMNS—ONE TO Six, 


DR. TALMAGE’S Latest and Greatest Contribution to 


Pictorial Surprises, by which Palestine is brought to the 


representing Dr. Talmage baptizing a candidate tn the 
Sea, and in still another we sce him on the back of a huge 
This Magnificent Volume contains over 540 pages, and 








This edition is now nearly exhausted, 






have these 739 Moody and Sankey 
combined in One Vol- 
ume. Without duplicates. 
Moody and Sankey unite in 
pleasant words of hearty 
commendation of this vol. 
ume to all lovers of In- 
spiring Sacred Music. 
These Hymns are bound 
in Rich Maroon Cloth, with 
Red Edges, and are printed 
from Large Type, every 
Hyman Set to Music. For this 
volume and THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD for Siz 
months send One Dollar, 3 





The Christian ee 91 to 9° Bible ve N.Y. tha 


eeeeen? 


Mocin. pont 5. 


— Lightning strikes the Methodist church at 
Quakertown, N. J., during service, injuring a 
score of people. 

— Fire destroys over $1,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in Sprague, Wash, 

— The Colimo volcano again in eruption. 

— Ten English missionaries killed in the Ku- 
cheng (China) massacre, July 31; the American 
missionaries escape. 

— A race war between Italians and Negroes in 
po tie Wh ang Ill., results in fourteen of the 
latter being seriously wounded, 

— Guatemala planning to dominate in the pro- 
posed Central American Union. 
ui a anarchist in France killed by his own 

mb. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Circuit, 
This 
7x 10 1-2 INCHES. 
We Prepay Express Charges. the 
clear type, aod Published 52 T ay y 
Generation. With every issue it grows in beauty and interest, and they who once Subscribe feel they can never again 
SIX VOLUMES of Sacred Song in One, Never before 
Hymns been 
i : : A = ‘ tyans 
‘ Ae i LL) lee 
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What is the Use of Humbuggery ? 


HERE will be fifty or sixty colored men in 
the next General Conference of the Metb- 
odist Episcopal Church. Some of them will be 
men of sound moral character, excellent intel- 
lectual gifts, and good education. But they will 
sleep by themselves and eat by themselves — the 
color line being drawn in the bedchambers and 
dining-rooms of the hotels instead of at the 
tront doors. At Omaha we noticed that the 
colored guests of the house at which we regis- 
tered had exclusive and undisputed possession 
of one large table. No matter how great the 
throng, they were never crowded. Bishop 
Turner once said to Bishop Fitzgerald: “In 
Boston I am a nigger with two g’s. WhenI 
speak they applaud me, especially if I hit the 
South ; but I have never slept in any of their 
beds por eaten at any of their tables.’”’ Nor is 
there the remotest ibility that even the 
most accom yt those sixty brethren will 
be elected to a ~~ * secretaryship, or im- 
rtant editorship. Dr. Hammond may go back 
the Southwes  Ghetotton Advocate, and 
Dr. Mason toa “ Field Avency ” (sic), but that 
isall. Every whesy Snows that we are telling the 
frozen truth. What is the use of humbuggery ? 
— Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 








We desire to call attention to the advertise- 
ment of trip to top of Mt. Washington, con- 
ducted by Rey. F. Burrill Graves. 
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Dr. Daniel Steele, in his “ Address to Pro- 
tessors,”’ in “ Love Enthroned,” says: ‘In vain 
does the wise and deeply-experienced Wesley 
expostulate with Bell and Maxfield, and their 
band of overheated zealots, who, by their dan- 
gerous delusions, were sadly damaging the fair 
fame of Methodism, and making her a laughing- 
stock to her many foes. They would not deign 
to liscen to ‘ poor blind John.’ After long for- 
bearance, sixty of these deluded members of the 
Foundry society were cut off at once, and left to 
follow their disordered imaginations, in order to 
save the whole body from the fatal infection. 
Many of them perished in the gainsaying of 
Korah,’” 








The Woman’s Home Missionary Society re- 
ceived last week at Ocean Grove the gift of a fine 
property for a Rest Home for Deaconesses. The 
presentation was made at the close of the 
Deaconess Convention. The Home is woven’ 


furnished, and will be opened next 

building as it stands wil) accommodate ‘show 
twenty-five, and will be enlarged as circum- 
stances demand. 








A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed bY 
use of proper food. The Gail n Ragle Brand Oom- 
densed Milk is the best infant’s folod; so easily prepared 
that improper feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 
s 
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